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THE EARL OF CARLISLE’S VIEW OF AMERICA. 


Wuen Goldsmith was one day laughed at for 
complaining that Lord Camden had not no- 
ticed him in company, the t Johnson came 
to the rescue and said, “ Dr. Goldsmith, gen- 
tlemen, is right. A nobleman ought to have 
made up to such a man as Goldsmith.” With 
this aneedote, by way of eptonen, we may 
congratulate an English nobleman on his ap- 

arance before a popular audience of the 
mechanics of his country, and upon his taking 
for his especial topic the unaristocratie in- 
terests of the United States. The Earl of 
Carlisle’s discourse was well done for a noble- 
man. It 7 ~ reacrdy us, We may suppose, the 
average of j ent, insight, and sympathy of 
the Hberal tak rank . pwn ae as 
such is a creditable production. Such opinions, 
formed and promulgated under such cireum- 
stances, are to be thought of very differently 
from the books of professed authors or the 
lucubrations of the periodical writer. What 
in the latter might be considered dull, enun- 
ciated as the revelation of a statesman, is pro- 
found and elaborate, and with a very moderate 
infusion of wit or invention, may be con- 
sidered even brilliant. But it is not as an 
author that the Earl of Carlisle appears before 
the priblic. The verses which he sprinkles 
over his discourse are exceptional ; they cer- 
tainly are not responsible to criticism. The 
sum of the Earl’s lecture to the working 
classes of England is a rapid itinerary of the 
United States, disposing correctly of the great 
natural landmarks, the chief cities, comment- 
ing on institutions and manners, and we should 
not omit to add, as forming a distinct feature of 
the view, the leading hotels. The St. Charles’s 
at New Orleans he pronounces upon the whole 
the most memorable thing in that city; he 
commemorates the waiters of the Tremont and 
the oyster cellars of New York. “In no 
of the world,” says the noble Earl, “have I 
ever seen places of refreshment as attractive ; 


rivers which furnish another seaboard in a 

half “| Pacific, follows the stereotyped cata- 

logue of those celebrities whom Englishmen 

love to invoke at agricultural and commercial 

dinners of nationalities in the old 
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world and Thanksgiving feasts in the new. 
You have seen in ‘the papers every now and 
then some civilities ing between Mr. Ban- 
croft or Mr. Abbott Lawrence and a noble lord, 
in which the latter says something of a com- 
munity of language, and runs over the names 
of Washington Irving, Prescott, and perhaps 
more doubtfully, Bryant and Cooper, for their 
democratic odor, and latterly Professor Long- 
fellow. Sir Henry Bulwer will furnish you 
this once a month, with a general claim to the 
sum total of excellence on the score of Eng- 


It was for a long time a habit of Englishmen 
to ignore or discredit America ; then to talk of 
the country as an experiment; but when the 
fact became too portentous to be escaped or 
denied, it had to be accounted for, and the ex- 

lanation is the Anglo-Saxon element: 

rother Jonathan of good-natured moments 
has now become ly affiliated on the 
parent stock. This settles the little balance of 
virtues as against the parent isle, and consoles 
prophecy for its unavoidable prescience of the 
future, It is, after all, only the greatness or 





Old England. 

Now, we love and respect England as well 
as any, but we cannot look very far around us| 
without seeing other material elements at 
work, The un-English population of the 
United States is not wanting in its claims to 
respect and consideration; we have aequired 
neither few nor inconsiderable accessions to 
our vitality from the heart of Europe. Public 
orators forget this. Mr, Webster forgot it 
when he treated Austria slightingly in his 
correspondence the other day, ongh M. 
Hulsemann was doubtless fair game for his 
jocularity. The American is a composite 





character, and finds its parallel as readily on the | 
continent of Europe as in insular Great, 
Britain. We should like to hear a little more 
on these occasions of Hollanders, Swedes, | 
Germans, and Frenchmen. 
This by the way. The Earl of Carlisle, with | 
a general air of complaisance, is upon the 
whole less friendly to America than he a 
His remarks satisfy intense Englishmen of the 
choleric breed. ok damnatory, for example, 
is his ut'erance of the stale old fallacy which 
he credits to an American statesman, of this 
country furnishing the fewest miserable and 
the fewest happy people in the world—the ab- 
surdity being in taking for granted an insuffi- 
ecient definition of happiness. By happiness | 
is meant, whenever this sapient maxim is 
introduced, the dolce far niente of the South- 
ern races, the luxury of indolence, tropical 
fruits, out of door gratifications—the unthink- 
ing enjoyments of races troubled little with 
work and not at all with conscience, who sin 


merry races of Typee, among 
whom it is mi to introduce schools, gar- 
ments, or the Christian religion. The Ameri- 
can is a serious working man: serious enough 
on week days in his workshop and a 
house, and more serious still.on his sabbath. 





Because he is not playi irncaped refs, 
ments of an old ruin or ele up his hee 
before an English travelli or dancing 
a fandango or running we Se in the tropics, is 
he to be accounted unhappy ? ness a 


thing in this world to be seen or measured 
per se? Not in our philosophy. ‘Nor is the 
clown our standard of the art. 

But, taking gaiety for the thing in dispute, 
have we not as much of it as the English ¢ 
We believe more. If you would see a melan- 
choly race take the average of London shop- 
keepers, of English laborers, of English arti- 
sans: compare them with the same classes in 
the United States. 

Americans are a — who have a great 
deal of work to do, and their happiness is in 
doing it. They have their sports too. 

The Earl of Carlisle makes a vigorous attack 
on Southern slavery. It is a little singular 
that this should be one of the few portions of 
his lecture honored, in the printed reports we 
have seen, with “great applause.” The eulogy 
appears to have excited no such manifestations. 

et his beau ideal of an American is the 
southern planter: he resembles the English 
nobleman. Has he asked himself how much 
this social position may be dependent upon 
identical causes? The leisure of the South 
Carolinian and of the English landowner is 
derived from the labors of their peasantry, 
under circumstances of more or less difference ; 
but the gentleman in both is the air of one 
accustomed to command, and is measured by 
the exact interval between the dependent and 
the lord. 

The Earl has little to say in favor of the 
South. We do not quarrel with the depth or 
sincerity of his opinions upon slavery, but, if 
the report before us is correct, something may 
be said of his anecdote of southern sor my 4 
He says, “Everything appears slovenly, i 
Saleh Michie pon Windows do not shut, 
doors do not fasten. There is a superabund- 
ance of hands to do everything, and little is 
thoroughly done.” The Earl forgets that as 
he travels to South Carolina he approaches 
the tropics, where windows are not made to 
open, and doors are a superfluity. Does he 
suppose that domestic carpentry would be ina 
better state of cultivation were the mechanics 
of Georgia the white men of the north ? 

We have touched upon but few points of 
this much talked of address. They exhibit an 
observation of moderate power and extent, a 
mild range of anecdote, a generally amiable 
disposition, and a consistent Englishman. 


SIGNALS FOR POPULARITY. 
Fame is not always the pure essence of desert ; 
and nothing contributes so much to the acqui- 
sition of a general notoriety as a “ marked fea- 
ture.” The bald head of Julius Cesar glim- 
mers down the perspective of ages, and over a 
wide interval of history Doctor Johnson 
lords it by virtue of the unmistakable buffalo- 





‘roll ofhis bulky person. The eyes of mankind 


are rather more prompt than their understand- 
ings; and the Irich giant secures a much 
readier recognition of his claims than a little 
dwarfed intellectual creature like the Bard of 
Twickenham. The hump has done wonders 
for his majesty, Richard [I1., and what would 
the Duke of Wellington be, we should like to 
know, without his nose? Has not Mr. 
Irving preserved the immemorial fur collar 


to his coat, winter and summer, in the 


portraits of the last twenty years? and, to 
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come to the latest, the nearest, the greatest 
example of all, could Daniel Webster have 
ever surmounted the Capitol and stood eminent 
as the American Secretary of State, at this 
moment, if the public gaze had not been stea- 
dily directed by portrait, daguerreotype, and 
description, upon “that jutting brow” and 
“those cavernous eyes.” These have been 
said and sung through the whole range of the 
dictionary ; in stanzas, speeches, and sketches 
of travel, from Martineau to Morpeth; and 
have been finally wrought up by e accom- 
plished Home Journal to a height of descrip- 
tive nicety which will assuredly defy the efforts 
of all succeeding writers: it must have been 
at least a | pop morning’s work to get up “ the 
moon” and “ magnolia” which figure so charm- 
ingly in our elegant extract : 


“Tt was, perhaps, ten minutes before the ap- 
pearance of Benedict’s magic stick, and, in running 
our eye musingly along the right side of the 
crowded gallery of Tripler Hall, we caught sight 
of a white object with a sparkling dark line under- 
neath, around which a number of persons were 
jnst setting themselves in their seats. Motionless 
itself, and with the stir going on around it, it was 
like a calm half moon seen over the tops of agi- 
tated trees, or like a massive magnolia blossom, 
too heavy for the breeze to stir, splendid and 
silent amid fluttering poplar leaves. We raised 
our opera glasses, and, lo! the dome over the 
temple of Webster—the forehead of the great 
Daniel, with the two glorious lamps set in the 
dark shadow of its architrave.” 


Pleasing as eulogy like this may be, and 
serviceable for immediate effect, we are afraid 
that Mr. Webster will never attain the presi- 
dency as long as his worshippers continue to 
expend their talents in laudation of his mere 
Lar gpa aps Praising the secretary’s eyes 
will, we are pretty confident, prove quite as 
disastrous as the opposite proceeding in popu- 
lar use. Inconsiderate admirers narrow an 
belittle their idol by mere personal compli- 
ments, when they should rather seek to take 
away from him everything which limits and 
circumscribes his hold upon the affection of 
the masses. 

For it should be borne in mind that, while a 
conspicuous signal challenges immediate atten- 
tion and abridges the probation of a public 
man, it also raises a question as to his claim on 
permanent renown. There seems to be some- 
thing outré and monstrous against the even 
tenor of healthful nature, and in violation of 
that calm s ow | which belongs to all that 
is most pe ect and enduring. al the mo- 
ment when we first became acquainted with 
that extraordinarily-developed nose of the 
Duke of Wellington, we had serious doubts of 
the military genius of that commander : and we 
have always shrewdly suspected the cavernous 
eyes of our countryman, as pitfalls swallowing 
up a more general and comprehensive charac- 
ter. The dwelling constantly on these indi- 
eates a deficiency of something elsewhere to 
dwell on: as an inordinate neckeloth detracts 
from the harmonious and gentlemanly in dress. 
Where character is fully developed on a large 
scale and in due degrees rate dy there are 
no “jutting brows”—no “coignes of van- 
tage”—but rather an equable repose, as of 
the ocean possessed by all its multitudes of 
creatures in calm. 

In the three first examples of valor, virtue, 
and wisdom which the records of the world 
— we do not remember that attention 

ever particularized any one feature or 
expression, either in the countenance of Napo- 
leon, Washington, or Shakspeare. Whenever 
specialties are unduly dwelt upon, we may be 





sure that we are dealing with limited men, so 
that the excessive laudation of the “ brows” 
and “caverns” of the honorable Secretary are 
in reality artful assaults upon his high charac- 
ter and general accomplishments. 
MSS. OF THE PACIFIC.—No. IL. 
COCK FIGHT AT LIMA. 

Our gallant captain of the U. S. Topographi- 
cal faecal who has a strong leaslen to the 
Fancies, had found out somehow or other that 
there was to be a cockfight; and so about the 
first thing I went to see was the said cock 
fight, under the military escort of my gallant 
companion. 

e had dined famously at the table d’hote, 
with Madame at one end of the long table and 
Monsieur at the other; Madame giving all the 
orders, and Monsieur meekly obeying and re- 
specting them like a well drilled lieutenant. 
Apart from two or three hearty-looking Eng- 
lish officers with rubicund faces and bright 
colored cravats, the captain of an English 
steamer, and a Scotch resident trader of Lima, 
the party was composed of my fellow passen- 
gers. The dinner was excellent, and must have 
certainly been concocted by an éléve of the 
Grand Vatel himself; it was completely 
French, from the potage to the petite tasse. 
We had finished our coffee and turned off the 
thimbleful of walia. This italia, by the bye, 
deserves a passing notice, for I became inti- 
mately acquainted with it, and can gure 
its virtues. The italia is a spirit of the coun- 
try, a white brandy made from the Malaga 
grape cultivated at Pisco, on the Peruvian 
coast, not far from Lima. It has a bright, 
sparkling look, and has a marked flavor of the 
raisin, and an odor that I fancied like that of 
the incense burned in the churches. It is far 
—s to and much dearer than the ye so 
called from the place where it is distilled, and 
which is made of the native grape. The 
pisco is an intensely fiery hot liquid, that scalds 
and scarifies the throat of whoever is bold 
enough to venture upon it. Well, I had finish- 
ed my petite verre of the Peruvian eau de vie 
—the i/alia—when the gallant Captain of the 


Topographical roe reminded us that the 
hour had arrived for the cock fight. 


That cockpit was an imposing lookin 
place ; there was the Judge’s seat like a chure 
pulpit, and a large amphitheatre with tiers of 

xes ranged one above the other, and private 
stalls for the fashionables, all gaily painted 
with flowers, goddesses in scant petticoats and 
infantile angels, unswathed and apparently 
turning somersets in the air. In the round 
open space in the centre, there were two or 
three innocent, sinless looking cocks, fastened 
by leathern thongs attached to one of their 
legs, picking in a very pacific manner at the dry 
earth, and apparently quite unconscious of the 
bloodthirsty designs in view. I had arrived in 
good time, and found there none but our own 
party and a negro or so, who seemed to be 
amiliars of the place. My companions be- 
came impatient, and relieved themselves in 
a way that would have done credit to the élite 
of the Bowery, by various convulsive move- 
ments of the hands and feet, and by shrill 
whistles and harsh shrieks. The negro fami- 
liars were evidently in a state of consternation 
and panic, and probably concluded, on oe 
to their senses, that an epidemic insanity 
broken out among the stranger visitors. The 
Judge at last arrived, a grave and serious per- 
son, who stalked in with true a dignity, 
as a descendant of Pizarro should, and gravel 
took his enthroned seat. A crowd of half 
dressed, yellow looking vagabonds, with a su- 
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a of dirty shirt and red sashes and 
ama hats, thron in after the solemn 
Judge and took their seats around the open 
space. There were one or two bandittj 
looking horsemen from the country, in dirty 
woollen ponchos, leggins, and heavy, rattling 
=, and three or four women in bright silk 
shawls, among the company. It was rather a 
poor house, and evidently not a fashionable 
one. The men mostly looked like the mulatto 
steamboat and hotel waiters with us, though of 
rather an inferior caste. 

The serious, severe Judge rang his bell. A 
pair of active mulattoes, in tight fitting jackets 
and trousers, bounded into the centre of the 
pit, from some unsuspected side door ; each 

under his arm a fighting cock, which they 
thrust at one another, to get up the pluck of 
the fowls and show off their points to the au. 
dience. While the man who was seated just 
below the Judge, as the clerk is below the pur. 
son in an English church, was putting on the 
oe mag steel gaffs like diminutive scythe 
lades, and of which he had a large number, 
arranged upon a flat board, having very much 
the appearance of meat hooks in a butcher's 
stall, the people were making their wagers, 
and there was a great show and jingle of 
Spanish dollars and half dollars, anda loud hum 
a view, as they offered and took the bets, 
The Judge rang that awful bell again, the 
mulatto backers seized their champions, and 
marched several times with a most formal strut 
around the inclosure. The portentous bell 
sounded again; the mulattoes, obeying the 











summons in an instant, to the master of 
the gaffs, who removed the scabbards, and dis- 


layed to the view of the highly delighted and 
intensely bloodthirsty spectators, a pair of 
bright burnished scimitar-looking murderous 
instruments, one on one leg of each cock. 
The Judge, with a composure that was admira- 
ble, rang the bell again. There was profound 
silence. The mulattoes seized the fowls, 
smoothed their feathers with their long, thin, 
yellow hands, and put them softly down in the 
centre of the pit. 

The feathered champions strutted about for 
awhile, and then coolly set to picking the 
gravel, apparently unconscious of each other's 
presence. This was but a momentary truce ; 
they then advanced, then retreated, eyeing each 
other with admirable coolness, then advanced 
again, bristling up their feathers and getting 
ready for a spring, with their necks lengthene 
out and their heads lowered towards the 
ground, and stretched out till their bills nearly 
touched each other. Then there was a pause 
as if both birds were gathering all their force 
for the battle; then a struggle, a fluttering, 4 
scattering of feathers, lo! one of the 
cocks bleeds, totters, springs at his antagonist, 
pluck to the last, in the agony of death, falls 
over, moves convulsively, and dies. The 
Judge rings the bell, the bets are paid, and the 
scene resumed, and so there is a succession of 
fights; the spectators throughout intensely 
interested and excited, watching the issue of 
each fight with breathless anxiety. 

MONASTERY OF SAN FRANCISCO. 

The monastery of San Francisco was 4 
favorite resort of mine, the brief time I was at 
Lima. It was but a short walk from the hotel 


in the Plaza, and when fi by going every- 
where, in the unavoidable company of our 
ubiquitous ship’s party, into shops pricing 


nchos and Panama hats, into churches peer- 
ing into holy nooks and sanctified corners, 
through the streets exchanging glances with 


the bright-eyed women along the Alameda, the 
promenade made up of stunted willows, dust, 
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a complete absence of all promenaders. 
i — by this hardest of all hard work. 
trying to see everything in the shortest possible 

e of time, I would steal away from my 
companions and refresh myself with a lounge 
in the cool cloisters of the monastery. I was 
alone then, for some Murillo-looking beggar 
sleeping in the cool shade, or some frowsy 
looking grey friar, flitting by noiselessly in his 
bare feet, did not disturb the solitude. 

There were in the cloisters all the artistic 
adornments belonging to the Moorish style of 
art, the winding pillar, the richly painted walls 
with graceful designs eh eM shapes, 
looking like an illuminated missal, and the 
elaborately carved roof of cedar, all bringing 
freshly to my memory what Thad read of Spain 
and its Alhambra. ‘There were besides in the 
cloister ens, a stone fountain, with seulp- 
tured dolphins and mermaids, pouring out cool 
showers of pure water, the sound and sight of 
which are so refreshing in a land where it 
never rains. And there were groves of palms, 
oranges, and other tropical trees and flowering 
plants, growing in confused abundance there. 
it was not the place for study and contempla- 
tion, but for the voluptuous enjoyment of the 
senses ; not the place for fusty, beggarly friars, 
but for beauteous women and gay cavaliers. 

There was ruin here, too, to remind one of 
departed glory, stone pillars crumbling and 
heavy arches tottering, and neglect everywhere ; 
splendor, filth, and beggary all together. The 
monastery, with its cathedral, its various clvis- 
ters, chapels, cells, and libraries, forms an enor- 
mous, confused heap of buildings. ll is 
more or less in decay, the bamboos peep out 
from the crumbling plasterwork about the 
arches, cornices, and everywhere ; you stumble 
over the broken pavement as you walk, and 
aed very step sounds hollow and shakes the 

uilding. 

Yous the monks about everywhere, some 
of the prison grey, others of the dingy black 
order: they are smoking cigarettas, reading 
newspapers, and doing nothing, like the rest of 
the idle dogs in this world. I was curious 
enough to walk into one of the cells, where a 
Peete segs monk said some civil things in 

panish, and showed me about his meagre 
apartment, a bare barn-like sitting room, with 
a table and a couple of worm-eaten wooden 
chairs with leathern seats, like the back of an 
old trunk, one of which he dusted off for me 
with the skirt of his black robe. There were 
two or three colored lithographs of the Virgin 
and saints ted upon the prison-looking 
walls, ing from the sitting-room was a 
bed-room about as big as a coffin, with a nar- 
row bed, of the thickness of a delicate sand- 
wich. In one corner all his toilet articles, a 
broken pitcher and basin, and a piece of trans- 
parent soap, were jumbled together. The good- 
natured monk es it as rte iy a when 
putting up two fingers, helpi y this panto- 
mime my decrepid Spanish, [ pointed to his bed, 
and, shaking my head, implied that there was 
not room for two in it. He was not a fat monk, 
as all monks should be, but a thin kind of 
monk ; but mirthful and chirruping withal, and 
laughed at my lame joke till his leathern sides 
shook again. There were some fighting cocks, 
tied, like those in the cockpit, with leathern 
thongs, at some of the doors of these reverend 
ecclesiastics; whether they were intended 
for Faney _—— I can’t say, but it looked 
like it. ere were some meagre looking 

ouths about with books, smoking cigarettes 


ustriously, dressed in sombre suits of black, 
apparently theological students,—promising 
young sprigs of divinity. 
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In the course of my wanderings through this | with the interior of the convent, an iron door, 


old romantic building, I came upon a sort of 
rickety, debilitated terrace, on the outskirts of 
the monastery, from which I could see beyond 
in the distance the high peaks of the Cordille- 
ras, while near and below me lay the forlorn, 
dismantled city, its half-ruined _flat-roofed 
houses appearing as if they had been swept 
and untopped by a hurricane. Within, I looked 
down upon an irregular quadrangle where 
there was a school in the open air. Some half 
dozen dark looking lads were seated at a table 
in one corner, deep in the perplexities of round 
hand, fine hand, and pothooks, while two or 
three others were seated about with books in 
hand, and one little roguish devil was cutting 
up all sorts of capers, turning somersets, walk- 
ing on his head, and going through other juve- 
nile gymnastics, watching his chance as the 
master disappeared into some dark looking 
room in the interior of the building. The 
pedagogue had a severe, rusty look, and wield- 
ed an awful pair of cat-o’-nine-tails, whose 
office I dare say was no sinecure. There were 
some rude pictures, larger than life, upon the 
walls of the quadrangle, of the Temptation, 
the Virgin, and of the Saints, the devout inten- 
tion of which was praiseworthy ; and, as works 
of art, they might rank, as far as tone, coloring, 
drawing, and beauty of conception, with those 
specimens of high art which adorn the valen- 
tines of Sally the cook and Betsy the cham- 
bermaid. 

As I entered the first cloisters from the 
street, I recollect having seen one of those 
painted wooden groups which are found in all 
the churches and chapels of Lima, representing 
the Virgin, her cheeks flushed with red paint, 
her neck and ears adorned with glass beads 
and brass earrings, such as a New Zealand 
squaw would turn up her barbarian nose at, 
while the infant Christ she dandled in her arms, 
in dress and personal appearance would have 
disgraced a Dutch doll. fore the Virgin and 
Child burnt perpetually—all glory be given to 
the St. Franciscan friars, both Blac and grey— 
two tapers, such as timid old ladies burn at 
night in their bedrooms, floating on a thin skim 
of lamp oil, which had been poured out upon 
the surface of the water in a couple of cheap 

lass tumblers that might have cost fourpence 

fpenny. All glory be given to the St. Fran- 

ciscan friars, both Black and grey, for their 

munificent piety. I have done with the 

Monastery of San Francisco, though there was 

study there for a year and suggestions for a 
lifetime of thought. 

A CONVENT. 

One day, in company with some two or 
three others, I lounged into a Convent Church 
during the matin service. As usual, my com- 
— with the scent of veritable curiosity- 

unters, were nosing out everything, testing 
the sacred utensils as a shopman would an 
earthenware pot, and proving to their satisfac- 
tion that goblet and censer and holy cross’ 
were all a sham, and made of wood, with a 
thin coating of silver, and not of the genuine 
stuff at all. There were in the church, as 
usual, the potas wooden Christ and Virgin 
Maries, looking like badly carved figure heads 
of ships. Some very pretty devotees in silk 
and satin, in devout attitudes and with worldly 
eyes, and, besides, far out of reach, placed pro- 
vokingly behind a painted iron grille, a throng of 
very beautiful and no doubt very romantic nuns, 
whose faces were pressed close to the railing, 
and of whom I could only catch the glistening 
of pairs of sharp eyes through the oval spaces 
in the prison bars, like exaggerated spectac] 





es. 
There was in the wall of the church connected 


looking like a money safe in a merchant’s 
counting-house, through which, by a contriv- 
ance like a dumb waiter, the nuns kept up 
their communication with the outer eS 


NECTAR. 


One morning early, before breakfast, I 
started out for a walk, not minding the rain, 
or, as it is called at Lima. the dew, for it never 
rains there, and of course cannot be anything 
else but dew, though it would give you a wet 
jacket sooner than a Scotch mist any day. I 
started out that morning for a walk, and as I 
found it quite hot enough, I stopped for a glass 
of iced sherbet at the oriental-looking white 
canvas tent just at the door of the hotel on the 
Plaza. There were within the shade of the 
tent three green-painted cool-looking earthen 
jars, enveloped in breezy looking wicker work, 
about the size and appearance of those in which 
the forty thieves were parboiled. The jars 
were overflowing with lemonade and other 
refreshing drinks, and over them, covering their 
mouths and protecting their contents from 
dust, was thrown a fine white linen cloth, edged 
with a deep border of lace. I made some pre- 
liminary signs, rendered intelligible by the aid 
of a medio, a sixpence, and the dark Indian 
woman, the proprietor of the tent and the 
green earthen jars with their thirst-relieving 
contents, took her cocoanut ladle, plunged it 
into the very depths of a cool cavernous jar, 
and bringing it out all dripping with the amber 
colored fluid, poured it carefully into a finely 
eut glass goblet. My thirst was all impatient 
for the draught, but there was the pomegranate 
syrup to be added, to sweeten it, give it an 
aromatic taste and a rich roseate hue, and, 
above all, the cold ice crystal to bring the 
mixture down to the freezing point. It was 
veritable nectar. I poured it down my parched 
throat and felt like a new man. I continued 
my walk. It was an after discovery that the 
ice was brought down daily from the moun- 
tains on the back of mules, packed in horse 
dung. 

MARKET. 

Following a current of people, picturesque 
in look and dress, on horse, donkey, and a-foot, 
along a street leading out of the Plaza, with 
provision shops on either side, where pur- 
chasers were buying ground maize, dabs of 
lard wrapped in palm leaf, dried beef and 
piseo, I soon found myself in the market-place. 
A large square, with a covered way made of 
matting, supported on bamboo poles extending 
down the centre, was filled with the market 
people, buyers and sellers. There were all the 
varieties of fish market, meat market, and 
vegetable market. On the outskirts, yellow- 
faced men with Panama hats and red sashes, 
with piles of 1 Rage -eetg cottons on their 
arms, were pedd ing their wares with great 
earnestness and loud cries. There were men 
and women on horses and mules with panniers 
of untanned hide, like old hair trunks, filled 
with vegetables, bananas, omens, and other 
fruits; the women straddling their beasts like 
the men. There were long ranges of low 
meat stalls, covered with flabby pieces of raw 
meat. These are presided over by the Cholas, 
half-breed Indian women, with Panama hats 
cocked knowingly on their heads, their long 
black hair falling in two plaits far down on 
their backs, They had showy gold serings 
dangling from their ears, and glass bead neck- 
laces around their necks; woollen shawls of a 
gay pattern, though it was quite warm, enve- 
lo their bosoms, with the ends thrown 
gracefully over one shoulder, and worn like 
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the Highland plaid. They had dark olive com- 
plexions, Weukinaily regular Grecian features, 
the straight nose and thin lips, and of course 
had killing black eyes. They were as stalwart 
looking as Amazons, and could, I am sure, 
cleave a joint with any butcher's boy in Fulton 
Market. The same kind of women had charge 
of the heaps of vegetables, the sweet potatoes, 
the yucas, and the piles of luscious fruit ; 
equal tv those of Fontainebleau, the 
rough looking cheromaya, each one of which 
was equivalent to a feast of strawberries and 
cream, and pineapples of the richest flavor 
without end. There were fisherwomen, dark 
faced and dark eyed Cholas. There were 
Cholas, too, selling dabs of lard wrapped up in 
m leaves, Cholas selling variegated 
of lettuce, red pepper, and white onions, 
looking like bouquets, all ready to be made 
into salad ; and Cholas, too, cooking savory 
messes of fish, yams, and sweet potatoes, and 
serving them out in smoky looking cala- 
bashes ; and groups of Indians, veritable family 
parties, with cae husband, squaw, and picea- 
ninny, eating = to their arms in the savory 
messes, which they took out of the calabash in 
common, with their fingers. It was Fulton 
Market over again, and it was much such a 
sight as when the country wagoner takes his 
hot coffee and oyster soup and boiled sausages 
at New York, though the country wagoner has 
probably a white face, wears a jacket instead 
of a woollen poncho, and eats with a two- 
grange fork instead of using finger and 
thumb, There were a great crowd and noise, 
as there always are at market, and a throng of 
just such people as you meet in every street in 
ima,—women in gay shawls and men in 
ponchos. 
EARTHQUAKE. 


On Saturday night, April 28th, 1 was aroused 
from sleep by the violent shaking of my bed, as 
if it had a violent fit of ague. 
was at once, and my first feeling was that of 
delight, that I had the good fortune to be 
present at Lima during a harntless earthquake 
shock, The size which fastened the paper to 
the wall of my room, cracked with a very per- 
ceptible noise, and the whitewash fell down 
from the ceiling in flakes upon my face. All 
the church bells of Lima tolled, as is usual, a 
warning to all to be on their guard. Then all 
was quiet, and I fell asleep. The duration of 
the shock was about a minute. 


FAREWELL TO LIMA. 


Among the varied crowd of Lima there were 
two characters to be found everywhere, at the 
cafés, hotels, markets, churches, and cock-pit— 
the lottery seller with his book of numbers, 
and the begging friar with his tin box. I saw 
the latter at the cock-fight and the former at 
vespers. 

he whole appearance of Lima struck me as 
theatrical: the pasteboard looking houses with 
their bird balconies, and the strolling- 
player look of the people. The light balconies 

scenic painting and frescoes of the houses 
had a wonderful ee operatic look, and Ami- 
nas and Fra Diavolos were at every corner to 
complete the illusion. The priests, in their 
shovel hats and long black robes, and with 
secular tastes and habits, smoking cigarettas in 
the most sacred recesses of the sanctuary, 
seemed but to be playing a part. The pe’ 
dressed women, putting on their prettiest airs 
ry love at Srey Bde had the sham 
OOK of the stage. Everything appeared as if it 
might be shifted and veald apie in an 

t at the whistle of the prompter. 
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LITERATURE. 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION.* 


Tuere is nothing more. noteworthy at the 
present moment than the agitation which is 
going on in this country and in England with 
reference to the organization of the higher 
departments of education. From the broad 
base of the common school to the lofty apex 
of the University, from the instruction of the 
people in the widest sense, the ragged school 
of London and the evening school of New 
York, to the reforms of Oxford and Cambridge, 
the whole system is under discussion. e 
believe it to be one of the best signs of the 
times that it is so, while we see a certain spe- 
cies of discontent with ag | institutions 
accompanied by the growth enlargemeni 
of those very institutions themselves. It is 
not because we want everything that we de- 
mand something different, but because our 
new acquisitions teach us the want of more. 
We hear a great deal of complaint, but we are 
no croakers. On a review of the existing 
condition of education we cannot refrain from 
the conclusion that never has the amount or 
standard of education, at least in this country, 
stood higher than it does at present; never 
has the gate of common school education 
exceeded its present proportionate statistics. 
Our academies, normal schools, and colleges, 
are steadily in advance. The movement is 
upward. It seems to us that this very move- 
ment is the cause of the doubt and dissatisfac- 
tion sometimes expressed, and to which, in one 
important quarter, the Report of Brown Uni- 
versity, more than its just prominence has been 
assigned. We cannot believe that the educa- 
tion of the country is retrograde through the 
defects ¥ the colleges. ah e ote aly t of 
our rapi no er higher periodical litera- 
ture jc Ae altost cnleaeely by their 
rofessors ; we see our most useful text books 
in all languages from their pens; the shelf of 
American dictionaries is one of the most 
learned and comprehensive ; American school 
books are reproduced throughout the world; 
and all these are the results of our collegiate 
systems. 

Yet it is as undoubted that the present ap- 
pliances do not fulfil our idea of the means of 
education. We want expansion; we need or- 
ganization. There are several remedies pro- 
posed for this, and there are different forces in 
actual operation. In the State of New York 
the development of the humble, primary dis- 
trict school instruction has generated an effi- 
cient normal school; and in the city of New 
York a Free Academy, which, as we learn 
from the excellent anniversary address of Mr. 
E. C. Benedict, the President of the Board of 
Education, recognises growth, an increase of 
training, and acquisition, as its proper law. This 
latter institution a to us to have its roots 
in the right soil. It certainly has in its first Pre- 
sident, Mr. Webster, a scholar who will not lose 
any opportunity to strengthen its character 
and discipline, and deliver whatever means of 
influence it may possess unimpaired to his 
successors. The people support this institu- 
tion; it is theirs for the education of their 





1. University Education, by Henry P. Tappan, D.D. 
utnam. : 

2. An Address delivered at the First Anaiversary of the 
Free Academy of the City of New York, July 24, 
Erastns C. Benedict, President of the Board of Education. 
Published by order of the Board. 

3. Report to the Corporation of Brown University on 
Changes in the Collegiate System of Education, read 
March 8, 1850. Providence: G. H. Whitney. 

4. North American Review for Jan. 1851. Art. II., 
Wayland on College Education in America. 

5. The Christian Review, Jan., 1851. Art. 1X. Report 
to the Trustees of the University of Rochester. 
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children free of charge ; it blends immediately 
the higher culture of the individual with the 
practical utilities of the state. At this early 
stage of its career, before its classes are tho. 
roughly organized, its School of Drawing, the 
only institution, we believe, of the kind in the 
country, under the competent oye of Prof. 

gan, is about to furnish one of its young 
pupils to the United States Coast Survey, at the 
solicitation of Professor Bache. e have 
something more than an earnest hope for the 
development of this Institution. 


Another movement originates within the 
Colleges, of which there are some one hundred 
and twenty in actual operation. Here and 
there from local causes, insufficiency of popula. 
tion, sectarian influences, &c., some of them 
ney be inadequately supported. Others 
feel and ere the inadequacy of their 
instructions, mainly from attempting too much. 
Again, there is a call for new departments of 
study in the practical, the industrial, and even 
agricultural pursuits, The business of educa- 
tion is rapidly enlarging, and new clerks and 
partners are necessary for the enterprise. A 
new system of book-keeping must be adopted. 
Philosophical symmetry must be introduced, or 
the whole affair will run into confusion. A 
higher and more comprehensive education is 
demanded, and the Colleges as at present con- 
= are unable ie Paes ~ The main dif- 

ulty appears to t, by their pretences of 
} sit and blending the University with the 
Snares they check the necessary improve- 
ment. ‘The tendency is upward to the high- 
est organization of human study, and new 
means must be found to meet the necessity. 
A partial reform is in progress at Brown Uni- 
versity, where it is proposed to introduce inde- 
pendent courses of study, which the pupil, his 
parent, or guardian, may choose at will, and 
which may Fopeenstatel singly. This is of the 
idea of the German University ; but it is at 
least questionable for pupils of the early age 
of those entering our colleges at present. 
The college should teach authoritatively all 
essential branches of study, and the classics 
and mathematics should never be separated. 
The course of study may embrace too much at 
this period. We want not so much new 
studies as the old better taught. 

The reform recommended in Mr. Robert 
Kelly’s Report to the Board of Trustees of 
the University of Rochester, extends to a se- 
paration, within the four years’ limit, of the 
classical and scientific studies, awarding differ- 
ent diplomas to each, and a more thorough 
examination of students on their first ad- 
mission. 

At this s of affairs Professor Tappan 
comes forward with an able volume, reviewing 
the history of the European higher institutions 
of learning, noting the pretences and defects 
of our American colleges, and pusesng in 
general the University system of France and 
Germany; which may, he thinks, be suffi- 
ciently endowed for a body of sixteen Profes- 
sors, the necessary lecture-rooms, a library of 
fifty thousand volumes, scientific apparatus, an 
incipient gallery of the Fine Arts, &c., at the 
comparatively moderate cost of less than half 
a million of dollars, Such an Institution 
would embrace four Faculties: of Philosophy 
and Science; of Letters and Arts; of Law; 


by | of Medicine. Courses of lectures would be 


en, and de at different stages of exa- 
csenhey illing, and tuitions of the 
lower order, would be left to colleges or 
academies. 

One want which such an institution would 


‘meet, is that of a system of public lectures, 
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methodized, in competent hands, 
peg! Bac the Lectures at the Sorbonne 
and the College of France. The public, it 
might be expected, would flock to a hall 
where, with every facility of ineans and instru- 
ments, a lecturer of reputation for seience, 
learning, and eloquence, would disclose the 
highest lessons of philosophy in every depart. 
ment of human cultivation. The random, im- 
methodical courses of public lectures now 
delivered, call as certainly for Prof. Tappan’s 
University as the pretentious assumptions 
and inevitable defects of many of our col- 

ges, 

eve cannot follow Professor Tappan into 
the interesting details of his University plan, 
or through his brief but comprehensive history 
of European education, but we are not willing 
to part with his valuable contribution to this 
subject without an especial reference to the 
philosophical summary of human eulture with 
which his treatise opens, and this expression 
in his own language of his favorite idea:— 
“ The idea of an Institution furnished with an 
ample and well selected library, with a com- 
plete scientific apparatus, with well filled cabi- 
nets,—with all the materials of learning—an 
Institution with an enlightened and devoted cor- 
poration, with eminent professors, ‘ many- 
sided’ men, who, while intent upon their par- 
ticular departments, are smit with the love of 
all knowledges and spiritual accomplishments, 
and so co-work together for the great purpose 
of building up human souls after a true and 
noble ideal, and preparing thoroughly-disci- 
plined men to go forth into the world as 
ministers of truth and virtue, to adorn every 
profession, to labor in every sphere of duty, to 
sustain the state as majestic pillars, to carry 
forward every science with an earnest devo- 
tion, to add great works to a nation’s litera- 
ture, and to pour through every channel of 
society streams of influence to refresh, beautify, 
and invigorate.” 





THACKERAY'S PENDENNIS.* 


THERE is a man-of-the-world air about all 
Thackeray’s writings. We read them with a 
feeling complimentary to our common sense. 
It is satisfactory to our self-respect to find out 
that we have not been the victims of a sham. 
We are bidden to a feast of life where the 
guests are of such stuff as men are made of— 
substantial existences of the mingled good and 
ill of a ible humanity. His women are 
not angels in brocade and satin, who live, love, 
and get married in a third heaven of the novel- 
ist’s own; nor his men demigods of the park, 
society, and the state. As his good people 
are not saints, so his bad are not devils, so 
demoniae that even Uncle Toby, who ventures 
a hope for Satan himself, could not in his 
benevolence spare them a chance for salvation. 
He rubs off the paint of conventionalism, and 
shows us the face of society, wrinkled and 
careworn; he takes us behind the scenes, and 
treats us to a sight of the y queen laugh- 
ing over her pot of beer, the clown maud- 
lin and melancholy with gin and water. He 
tears away the trappings of state, and we are 
reminded of his own inimitable sketch of 
Louis Quatorze—the Grand Monarque, potent 
in flowing wig and kingly robe, and Louis 
pes the drivelling old man, stripped of wig 
robe, shivering and shadowy, sans teeth, 
Sans eyes, sans oor s, 
: eray writes with the cool, self-con- 
tained enthusiasm of a man subdued yet 


strengthened by experience. He does not - 





* The of Pendennis: his Fortunes and Misfor- 
tunes, &e., by W. M. Thackeray. 2 vols. Harpers. 








sneer with the indifference of the worldly 
cynic, nor pretend to think, while hugging his 
own selfishness, that there is nothing but self 
in this world worth living for. He throws 
a stray obolus, stamped with genuine feeling, 
to the beggared heart of the world. Friend- 
ship, love, and reverence are not yet quite 
starved out, though they get but the crumbs 
from the rich man’s table. In Mrs. Pendennis 
we have the devoted mother, and in Laura the 
trustful lover; and Arthur in his selfish career 
occasionally recognises the tenderness of the 
one, and, after two or three affaires de ceur, 
marries the other. Old Major Pendennis him- 
self, when time, with its wrinkles, its cracked 
voice, and its aches, has put the old warrior hors 
de combat with the fashionable world, gives a 
parting tribute to feeling, and “ was never so 
happy as when Laura was reading to him with 
her sweet voice, or listening to his stories.” 


It must be confessed, however, that the 
heart gets but the beggar’s pittance, just the 
English poor-law allowance, and nothing more, 
avoiding comfort on the one hand and starva- 
tion on the other. Thackeray has, it is true, 
pathos,—the death of the mother in Pendennis 
is a touching illustration; and he has humor, 
—Foker the absurd and Josh his prototype, in 
Vanity Fair, are fair examples. No sooner, 
however, does the tear fill the eye or the smile 
rise to the ao than the Preacher stalks in 
with his appalling apothegm, “ Vanity of vani- 
ties, all is vanity!” The rose of hope has a 
“canker i’ the bud,” and the golden apples of 
enjoyment are turned to dust and ashes in the 
fruition. 

This frank dealing with life which charac- 
terizes the novels of Thackeray, makes him 
necessarily a satirist. He strips society of its 
illusions, and gives us the truth, which, accord- 
ing to the legal maxim, is all the greater libel 
upon human nature, as we delight to look 
upon it. Thackeray chooses to be a satirist in 
his novels: we cannot quarrel with him, pro- 
vided he does not insist upon any exclusive 
theory in regard to the construction of the 
novel. He would not tell us that his art must 
be always imitative, and never creative. He 
would not surely shut out the ideal from its 
province. Whether he wills it or not, the 
world will laugh with Dalgetty and Pickwick, 
and weep with little Nell and Jeanie Deans. 
The experience of this world will never supply 
us with the humor of the one or the pathos of 
the other. Scott and Dickens, by the immortal 
power of genius, have filled that void in the 
human heart. 

A satire, upon that conventional life called 
society, being granted as the purpose of 
Thackeray’s novels, mark how er that 
purpose is subserved. Take Major Pendennis, 
the very personification of that great lie—the 
London world. The character is a genuine 
existence, but the whole man is a sham, made 
up of contrivances and deceits, shifts and pre- 
varications. His whole life, a warfare against 
the good and true; and for what but the sha- 
dow of a shade, to be nodded to by a lord, a 
sham like himself, and be feared by a footman ; 
to toady and be toadied ; to live despised on 
the one hand and envied on the other! What 
a sad commentary upon his triumphs at the 
club, the park, and the palace, is poor Major 
Pendennis en robe de chambre! His vanity, 
tho for a long time rampant, finally trem- 
bles before the insolence of his valet, and is 
brought to its knees by the virtue of his ne- 


Ww. 

We will, however, let Thackeray preach 
his own sermon, with Major Pendennis for his 
text :-— 





“ With his head tied up in a smart bandanna 
handkerchief, and his meagre carcase enveloped in 
a brilliant Turkish dressing-gown, the worthy gen- 
tleman sate, on a certain morning, by his fire-side, 
letting his feet gently simmer in a bath while he 
took his early cup of tea and perused his ‘ Morn- 
ing Post.’ He could not have faced the day with- 
out his two hours’ toilet, without his early cup of 
tea, without his ‘Morning Post.’ I suppose 
nobody in the world except Morgan, not even 
Morgan’s master himself, knew how feeble and 
ancient the Major was growing, and what num- 
berless little comforts he required. 

* If men sneer, as our habit is, at the artifices of 
an old beauty,—at her paint, perfumes, ringlets,— 


at those innumerable, and to us unknown strata- . 


gems, with which she is said to remedy the ravages 
of time, and reconstruct the charms whereof years 
have bereft her, the ladies, it is to be presumed, are 
not on their side altogether ignorant that men are 
vain as well as they, and that the toilets of old 
bucks are to the full as elaborate as their own. 
How is it that old Blushington keeps that constant 
little rose-tint on his cheeks ; and where does old 
Blunder get the preparation which makes his 
silver hair pass for golden? Have you ever seen 
Lord Hotspur get off his horse when he thinks 
nobody is looking? Taken out of his stirrups, 
his shiny boots can hardly totter up the steps 
of Hotspur House. He is a dashing young no- 
bleman still, as you see the back of him in Rotten 
Row ; when you behold him on foot what an old, 
old fellow! Did you ever form to yourself any 
idea of Dick Lacy (Dick has been Dick these 
sixty years) in a natural state and without his 
stays? All these men are objects whom the ob- 
server of human life and manners may contem- 
plate with as much profit as the most elderly Bel- 
gravian Venus or inveterate May-Fair Jezebel. 
An old reprobate daddy-long-legs, who has never 
said his prayers (except perhaps in public) these 
fifty years; an old buck who still clings to as 
many of the habits of youth as his feeble grasp of 
health can hold by: who has given up the bottle, 
but sits with young fellows over it, and tells 
naughty stories upon toast and water—who has 
given up beauty, but still talks about it as wick- 
edly as the youngest roué in company—such an 
old fellow, I say, if any parson in Pimlico or St. 
James’s were to order the beadles to bring him 
into the middle aisle, and there set him in an arm- 
chair, and make a text of him, and preach about 
him to the congregation, could be turned to a 
wholesome use for once in his life, and might be 
surprised to find that some good thoughts came 
out of him. But we are wandering from our text, 
the honest Major, who sits all this while with his 
feet cooling in the bath: Morgan takes them out 
of that place of purification, and dries them 
daintily, and proceeds to set the old gentleman on 
his legs, with waistband and wig, starched cravat, 
and spotless boots and gloves.” 

Thackeray knows the mortal parts of society, 
and with his Damascus blade, cleaving through 
visor and breastplate, pierces into their 
very core. He penetrates into the inmost 
sanctuary of a and exposes the 
gilded corruption painted deceit enshrined 
there by a false idolatry. The trick of life 
is found out, the juggle is made manifest, and 
we see those old showmen, Vanity and Selfish- 
ness, the “ well known caterers for the public,” 

ulling the wires and shuffling the cards. His 
rd Steyne and his Colchicums, with their 
stars and garters and their state, shrink as 
shadows from the keen aero of the satirist, 
and are weve) as substantial realities, i 
they ogle behind their opera glasses, shake 
there false locks, or 29 with their false 
ivories, a satyr’s grin. The Sir Francis 
Clavering in Pendennis is a withering example 
of splendor made misery, and wealth made 
beggary, by the never satisfied hunger of vice. 
Dives is brought down to the level of Lazarus. 
The beggar’s rags and crust are to be envied in 
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the comparison. Hear Sir Francis Clavering, 
of Clavering Park, Member of Parliament, with 
an Indian millionaire Begum for a wife. “I 
tell you, I've been obliged to humiliate myself 
cruelly,” Clavering said. “Look here, sir— 
look here, at these pawn tickets! Fancy a 
Member of Parliament, and an old English 
Baronet, by Gad! obliged to put a drawing- 
room clock and a Buhl inks up the spout ; 
and a gold duck’s head paper-holder, that I dare 
say cost my wife five pound, for which they’d 
only give me fifteen-and-six! Oh! it’s a humili- 
ating thing, sir, poverty to a man of my habits ; 
and it’s made me shed tears, sir—tears.” 

In the development of his purpose of 
satirizing life, the genius of Thackeray as a 
writer shows itself, in his observation as pene- 
trating as it is general, and in great descriptive 
and dramatic power. His pictures of society 
have never been oP al They are all in 
the quiet tone of the gentlemanly experience of 
a well bred man of the world, and are drawn 
with the ease and precision of a cultivated tact. 
There is in his descriptions of life and man- 
ners, none of the flaunting style of the Thea- 
trical affiche, where we are called in capiial let- 
ters to a “Genteel Comedy” or a “ High 
Tragedy,” but the players upon the world’s 
stage play their parts without announcement, 
and we see them not by the glare of the foot- 
lights but by the subdued light of conven- 
tional refinement. The life of London, as 
shown in its luxurious appendages, in its 
shows and its gewgaws, its clubs and its 
establishments, its lords and its footmen, is 
made manifest to us as genuine reality by 
Thackeray. His Major Pendennis, fresh from 
the hands of his valet with well combed wig, 
varnished boots, and faultless gloves, nodding 
to my Lord in the Park, giving my Lady his 
arm in to dinner, the oracle of the club, and a 
fixed celebrity of the Morning Post, is a perfect 

icture of the London man about town. 

hackeray’s description of the life that centres 
about the supposed country town of Clavering, 
is as genuine as truth. The hall, the parson- 
age, the inn, and Fairoaks, the home of Mrs. 
Pendennis, with its interior, are true English 
pictures, with an atmosphere of real English 
feeling. 

Thackeray, in his preface to Pendennis, seems 
to deprecate critical censure for a want of 
completeness on the score of art. He finds a 
ready 7 , which we are not called 
upon to invoke for any deficiency, in the serial 
nature of the publication of his work. The 
inception of the design has received the irre- 
versible fiat of the world, before that design is 
matured ; and the author, with the public always 
at his heels, can never stop, look back, or 
ehange his course. As he starts, however, 
with his hero from his birth, a great latitude 
may be allowed to his wanderings. 

Well read in the author’s previous works, 
we find ourselves at home in the society of the 
characters that make up the life in “Penden- 
nis.” Blanche Amory is a reproduction of 
Becky Sharpe; they are both the same femme 
rusée, though the former sports a broader 
caricature of sentiment, which we think less 
successful, Foker is Oriental Josh, of Vanity 
Fair, over again, and so on, though there is but 
one Major Pendennis, and he is immortal. 

We have been fortunate in the possession of 
an English copy of “Pendennis,” and in the 
illustrated etchings have had the freshness of 
the originals, in their sharpness of outline and 
aceyracy of drawing. How cleverly character 
is discriminated by a hair line, and how accu- 
rately given the cut of a whisker or the nice 
distinction of a cravat tie! 








MR. SQUIER'S ABORIGINAL RESEARCHES. 
Ir is two years since a systematic investigation 
of the aboriginal monuments of the State of 
New York was taken by Mr. Squier, under 
the joint auspices of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion and the N. Y. Historical Society. A sum- 
mary statement of the results of his inquiries 
was communicated to the last mentioned Insti- 
tution at its January meeting, 1849. We have 
now the satisfaction of stating that these re- 
sults, in detail, will shortl published, in 
the second volume of the Smithsonian “ Con- 
tributions to Knowledge,” together with a 
supplement illustrative of the previous investi- 

tions of this gentleman, in the Mississippi 

alley. We subjoin the following extract on 
the probable origin of the aboriginal monu- 
ments of New York, a subject which has ex- 
cited no little discussion. 
PROBABLE ORIGIN OF THE ABORIGINAL MONU- 

MENTS OF NEW YORK. 


“By whom were the aboriginal monuments of 
Western New York erected, and to what era 
may they be aseribed? The consideration of 
these questions has given rise to a vast 
amount of speculation, generally not of the 
most philosophical, nor yet of the most profit- 
able kind. If the results arrived at have been 
erroneous, unsatisfactory, or extravagant, it 
may be ascribed to the cireumstance that the 
facts heretofore collected have been too few in 
number and too poorly authenticated to admit 
of correct conclusions, not less than to the in- 
fluence of preconceived notions, and to that 
constant leaning towards the marvellous, which 
is a radical defect of many minds. 5 criti- 
cism is especially indispensable in archeologi- 
eal investigations; yet there is no department 
of human research in which so wide a range 
has been given to conjecture. Men seem to 
have indulged the belief that here is nothing 
fixed, nothing certain, and have turned aside 
into this field as one where the severer rules 
which elsewhere regulate philosophical re- 
search are not enforced, and where every spe- 
cies of extravagance may be indulged in with 
impunity. I might adduce numberless illus- 
trations of this reniark. The Indian who 
wrought the rude outlines upon the rock at 
Dighton, little dreamed that his work would 
ultimately come to be regarded as affording 
indubitable evidence of Hebrew, Pheenician, 
and Seandinavian adventure and colonization 
in America; and the builders of the rude de- 
fences of Western New York as little sus- 
pected that Celt and Tartar, and even the 
apocryphal Madoe with his ‘ ten ships,’ would, 
in this the nineteenth century of our faith, be 
vigorously invoked to yield paternity to their 
labors ! 

“The probable purposes to which these works 
were a are, perhaps, sufficiently evident 
from what has been already presented. Their 
positions, general close proximity to water, 
and other circumstances not less conclusive, 
imply a defensive origin. The unequivocal 
traces of long occupancy found within many 
of them, would further imply that they were 
fortified towns and villages, and were perma- 
nently occupied. Some of the smaller ones, 
on the other hand, seem rather designed for 
fom, oe protection—the citadels in which 
the builders sought safety for their old men, 
women, and children, in case of alarm or 
attack. 

“In respect to date nothing positive ean be 
affirmed. Many of them are now covered with 
heavy forests ; a circumstance upon which too 
much importance has been laid, and which in 
itself may not necessarily be regarded as indi- 
eative of great age, for we may plausibly sup- 
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pose that it was not essential to the purposes 
of the builders that the forests should be re. 
moved, Still I have seen trees from one to 
three feet in diameter standing upon the em. 
bankments and in the trenches; which would 
certainly ¢ back the date of their construc. 
tion several hundred years, perhaps beyond 
the period of the discovery in the fifteenth 
century. There is nothing, however, in this 
circumstance, nor in any other bearing upon 
the subject, which would necessarily imply that 
they were built by tribes anterior to those 
found in occupation of the country by the 
whites. And this brings us at once to the most 
interesting point of our inquiry, viz. By whom 
were these works erected? 

“T have already mentioned that within them 
are found many relies of art and many traces 
of occupancy. These, I had ample opportuni- 
ties of ascertaining in the course of my inves. 
tigations, are absolutely identical with those 
which mark the sites of towns and forts known 
to have been occupied by the Indians, within 
the historical period. The pottery taken from 
these sites and from within the supposed an- 
cient inclosures, is alike in all respects; the 
pipes and ornaments are undistinguishable ; 
and the indications of aboriginal dwellings are 
precisely similar, and, so far as can be discover- 
ed, have equal claim to antiquity. Near many 
of these works are found cemeteries, in whieh 
well preserved skeletons are contained, and 
which, except in the absence of remains of 
European art, differ in no essential respect 
from the cemeteries found in connexion with 
the abandoned modern towns and ‘ castles’ of 
the Indians. There are other not Jess important 
facts and coincidences, all of which go to es- 
tablish that if the earth-works of Western 
New York are of a remote ancient date, they 
were not only secondarily but generally occu- 
pied by the Iroquois or neighboring and con- 
temporary nations; or else—and this hypo- 
thesis is most consistent and reasonable—they 
were erected by them. 


“Tt may be objected, that if the Indians con- 
structed works of this kind, it could not have 
a: og the notice of the early explorers, and 
would have been made the subject of remark 
by them. The omission is singular, but not 
unaccountable. They all speak of the defences 
of the Indians as composed of palisades firmly 
set in the ground. The simple circumstance 
of the earth being heaped up around them, to 
lend them greater firmness, may have been 
regarded as so natural and simple an expedient, 
as not to be deserving of special mention, par- 
ticularly as the embankment, in such a case, 
would be an entirely subordinate part of the 
structure. After the introduction of Euro- 
pean implements, enabling the Indians to plant 
their pickets more firmly in the ground, and to 
lend them a security before unattainable, the 
necessity for an embankment was in a great 
degree obviated. We may thus account for 
its absence in their later structures, which also 
underwent some modification of form, sug- 
gested by the example or instructions of the 
whites, or by the new modes of warfare follow- 
ing the introduction of firearms. Thus in the 
plan of the old Seneca fort of Ganundasaga, 
we find distinct traces of the bastion—a feature 
observable in none of the more ancient defences. 

“T am aware that the remnants of the Indian 
stock which still exist in the State, generally 
profess total ignorance of these works. I do 
not, however, attach much importance to this 
circumstance. When we consider the extreme 
likelihood of the ae dea ws of ancient prac- 
tices, in the lapse of three hundred years, the 
lack of knowledge upon this point is the weak- 
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tive evidence. Cusick, the Indian, 
pegirdonts = ‘History of the Six Nations, 
has, no doubt, correctly described the manner 
in which they constructed their early defences. 
‘The manner of making a fort: First, they set 
fire against as many trees as it requires to 
make the inclosure, rubbing off the coals with 
their stone axes, so as to make them burn 
faster. When the tree falls, they put fires to it 
about three paces apart, and burn it into pieces, 
These pieces are then brought to the spot re- 
quired, and set up around, according to the 
bigness of the fort. T'he earth is then heaped 
on both sides. The fort has generally two 
gates, one for passage and one to the water.’ 
‘The people, continues Cusick, ‘had imple- 
ments with which they made their bows and 
arrows. Their kettles were made of baked 
clay; their awls and needles of sharpened 
bones; their pipes of baked clay or soft stone ; 
a small turtle-shell was used to peel the bark, 
and a small dry stick to make fire by boring it 
against seasoned wood.’ 

“ Colden observes of their defences, as they 
were constructed in his time: ‘ Their castles 
are generally a square surrounded with pali- 
sades, without any bastions or outworks ; for, 
since the general peace, their villages all lie 
open.”* 

“In full view of the facts before presented, 
I am driven to a conclusion little anticipated 
when I started upon my exploration of the 
monuments of the State, that the earth-works 
of Western New York were erected by the 
Iroquois or their western neighbors, and do not 
possess an antiquity going very far back of the 
discovery. Their general occurrence upon a 
line parallel to and not far distant from the 
lakes, favors the hypothesis that they were 
built by frontier tri hypothesis entirely 
conformable to aboriginal traditions. Here, 
according to these traditions, every foot of 
ground was contested between the Iroquois 
and the Gah-kwas and other western tribes; 
and here, as a consequence, where most exposed 
to attack, were permanent defences most ne- 
cessary. It was not until after the Confede- 
ration that the Five Nations were able to 
check and finally expel the warlike people 
which disputed with them the possession of the 
beautiful and fertile regions bordering the lakes; 
and it is not onauibte that it was the pressure 
from this direction which led to that Confede- 
ration—an anomaly in the history of the abo- 
rigines. Common danger, rather than a far- 
seeing policy, may be regarded as the impelling 
cause of the consolidation. 

“In conelusion, | may be permitted to ob. 
serve, that the ancient remains of Western 
New York, except so far as they throw light 
pi: the system of defence practised by the 
aboriginal inhabitants, and tend to show that 
they were to a degree fixed and agricultural in 
their habits, have slight bearing upon the grand 
ethnological and archeological questions in- 
volved in the ante-Columbian history of the 
continent. The resemblances which they bear 
to the defensive structures cf other rude na- 
tions, in various parts of the world, are the re- 
sult of natural causes, and cannot be taken to 
indicate either a close or remote connexion or 
dependence. All primitive defences, being de- 
signed to resist common modes of attack, are 
essentially the same in their principles, and 
seldom differ very much in their details. The 
aboriginal hunter and the semi-civilized Aztec 
selected precisely similar positions for their 
fortesses, and defended them upon the same 
general plan; yet it would be palpably unsafe 
to found conclusions as to the relations of the 
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* History of the Five Nations, vol. 1.p.9. 





respective builders, upon the narrow basis of 
these resemblances alone.” 





PROGRESS OF MEDICAL EDUCATION.* 
Tue author, formerly editor of the New York 
Annalist, and now the Professor of Theory and 
Practice of Rush Medical College, St. Louis, 
&c., &c., was the originator of the movement 
in the profession which resulted in the National 
Medical Convention, which now holds annual 


meetings in the various cities of the Union, 


and which receives the mow of the great 
mass of the intelligent and practical men in 


the profession. Dr. Davis has always been an, 


ardent supporter of the reform party who wish 
for higher qualifications for admission into the 
profession, and consequently some different 
modes of medical teaching and examination. 
Undoubtedly he is right in his views, but the 
means to accomplish this desired result are to 
be attended to, equally with the hoped for end. 
To this question, the last quarter of the work 
is devoted. He advocates, with the mass of 
the profession, increased attainments in the 
student before commencing the study of medi- 
cine, longer terms for lectures and dissec- 
tions, and a more rigid final examination for a 
degree by a board of examiners who are not 
to be the teachers, and who are not to be 
pecuniarily benefited by the number of gradu- 
ates they may pass, 

With this chapter the community are, direct- 
ly, but little interested; the matters which 
constitute the preceding portions of the vo- 
lume are, however, of universal interest, and 
particularly to those pleased to trace back the 
fortunes of our country to its small commence- 
ment. America has advanced in the healing 
art as rapidly almost as in any other. Many 
of her citizens have been, and are, authorities 
to the world. Europe cannot boast of bolder 
or more successful surgeons, and the science 
of medicine proper has received many very im- 
portant additions from our shores. 

We will take from this interesting volume 
some statistics of our former littleness, and at 
the same time some evidences of our science, 
zeal, and promptitude, in quickly seizing upon 
the important discoveries of other lands: 

“ As far as can now be ascertained, but very 
few regularly educated physicians embarked 
with the first colcnists that planted themselves 
in the wilderness of America. We are told b 
Dr. S. W. Williams, of Deerfield, that Dr. 
Samuel Fuller, a regularly educated physician 
and highly esteemed man, accompanied the 
first emigrants who landed at Plymouth in 
1620. e name of Dr. Russell is also men- 
tioned as a companion of Capt. Smith in his 
survey of Chesapeake Bay in an open boat in 
1608. But the fact that Smith was obliged to 
return to Europe the very next year, to pro- 
cure surgical aid, on account of an injury to 
his hand, ‘there being none to be had in the 
colony,’ shows that Dr. R.’s stay was short, or 
else not a man skilled in his profession. These 
are the only names that we can find mentioned 
among the first settlers either at Jamestown, 
Plymouth, or New York. * * * Indeed, with 
the exception of the two Governors, Win- 
throp, one of Massachusetts, and the other of 
Connecticut, and a few of the clergy, we find 
no means of even respectable attainments in 
the profession, during the first half century 
after the commencement of our colonial exist- 
ence, The younger Winthrop not only prac- 
tised medicine extensively, but was also a 





* History of Medical Education and Institutions in the 
United States, from pm i ee of ~ British 
Colonies to the year a chapter on present 
condition and wants of the Profession, &ce. By N. 8. 


Davis. Chicago: 8. OC. Griggs & Co. 


member of the Royal Society of London, to 
which he made several respectable communica- 
tions. And even so late as 1753 we are told 
by the Inde, Reflector, a paper then pub- 
lished in the city of New York, * that it (the 
city of New York, then containing about 
10,000 inhabitants) could boast of more than 
forty gentlemen of the faculty, the , greatest 
part of whom were mere pretenders to a pro- 
fession of which they were entirely ignorant ; 
and convincing proofs of their incapacity were 
exemplified in their iniquitous practices. ~The 
advertisements they published proved them 
ignorant of the very names of their drags.” 

| In New England the greater number of 
those who practised medicine were priests, 
whose medical knowledge was chiefly derived 
‘from the writings of Galen, Hippocrates, Are- 
iteus, ete, which they read during their 
collegiate education in Europe. 

About the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
‘tury Drs. Bellingham and Henry Saltonstall, 
after receiving a general education at Harvard 
College, went to England, where they com- 
pleted a full course of medical studies, received 
' the devree of M.D.,and returned to practise their 
profession in the Massachusetts colony. These 
were the first young men of whom we can get 
any account, who left the colonies to obtain a 
regular medical education in the mother coun- 
try, for the purpose of practising here. Dr. 
Romaine says:—* The war which effected the 
j conquest of Canada, was, perhaps, the first 
circumstance which materially improved the 
condition of medicine in New York State. 
The English army left Europe, accompanied 
by a highly respectable staff, most of whom 
landed in the city of New York, and continued 
some years in the neighboring territories, 
affording to many young Americans oppor- 
tunities of attending the military hospitals, &e. 
* * * In this manner a new order of medical] 
men were introduced into the community.” 

The first permanent hospital was established 
in Philadelphia in 1752, and was aided by a 

rant of £2,000 from the Colonial Assembly. 
ts establishment was owing to the suggestion 
of Dr. Thomas Bond, who became its super- 
intendent, and, we believe, the first clinical 
lecturer on medicine in America. 

The first medical school was commenced in 
Philadelphia in 1768, which was closed during 
the revolution. 

The first medical degrees conferred in 
America were by King’s College. New York, 
in 1769. : ; 

The first medical work was “ A Brief Guide 
on Small Pox and Measles,” by Thomas 
Thatcher of Massachusetts, published 1677. 

Dr. Zabdiel Boylston, of Boston, first in- 
troduced the practice of inoculation for the 
small pox into the country, by inoculating his 
own son, 13 years of age, and two colored 
servants. This was on the 27th June, 1721, 
only two months after the inoculation of the 
daughter of the celebrated Lady Wortley 
Montague, the first that was practised in Eng- 
land, and certainly before any knowledge of 
the latter case could have reached Boston. 
Dr. Beekman Van Buren, as physician to the 
Alms House, was the first physician, says Dr. 
J. W. Francis, who introduced the practice of 
inoculation for the small pox in our (N. Y.) 
public institutions. ; 

The first post mortem examination that took 
place in America, of which we have an record, 
was made in 1691, by Dr. Johannes Kerfbyl, 
assisted by five other physicians of the city ot 
New York. The body was that of Governor 
Sloughter, who died suddenly under suspicious 
circumstances. 
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The first medical meeting was held in New 
Brunswick, N. J., in 1766. 

In 1781 the Massachusetts Medical Society 
was incorporated, being the first medical so- 
ciety formed in America. : 

e first medical periodical published was 
commenced in New York in 1797, and called 
the Medical Repository. 

The number of students in 1810, was 650; 
graduates, 100; in 1850, 4500; graduates, 
1300. There are now 43 colleges in the 
United States. 


ANDREWS'S LATIN ENGLISH LEXICON * 
We think we may fairly congratulate the pub- 
lishers as well as the learned compiler, Dr. 
Andrews, on the completion of this very able 
and comprehensive work, which brings within 
the limits of a student’s manual the latest 
and best results of European industry and 
scholarship. We are not aware that any other 
country possesses a work of this class. It is 
one of a series of Lexicons illustrating a cor- 
responding series of text-books in various 
languages, which strengthen us in the belief 
of the thoroughness and permanency of Ame- 
rican education. While we have such labor- 
ers in this field as Robinson, Andrews, An- 
thon, Felton, Turner, Drisler, Adler, and 
others,—with the convenience, at will, of em- 
ploying the whole stock of the philological 
culture and deductions of Great Britain and 
the Continent, free of copyright, we need not 
mueh fear the encroachments on the old fields 
of classical and foreign literatures, by the so- 
called immediately practical tendencies of the 
day. Learning must assert its own preroga- 
tive. It is the most practical of all things, as 
it is the most powerful; and we are not sur- 
prised to see true Americans practically sup- 
porting true American learning. 

Dr. Andrews’ Latin-English Lexicon is an 
adaptation of the great work of Freund, re- 
taining all his definitions, anne g pre remarks, 
and references to the original Latin authors, 
the grammarians, editors, and’ commentators. 
The original face, translated by President 
Woolsey of Yale, prefixed to the present work, 
displays the truly German labor and acumen 








with which this work has been prosecuted, the 
entire sifting of the language, its separation 
and reconstruction in every form of derivation 
and usage. It is a complete census of the 
language, of dead and living words, where 
each yields its country, its history, its company 
(with orators, poets, &c.), and its family rela- 
tionship. The method and extent of this analy- 
sis of the language have not been approached 
by any work hitherto accessible to American 
students. 

The extent of the vocabulary, including 
proper names, technical terms, and words al- 
most unique, and the extent of the citations, 
with the clearness and progressive deductions 
and significations, are indeed remarkable for a 
work to be within the reach of every Ameri- 
can schoolboy. ae dagpobe yr feature is the 

inting eve ing word in an emphatic, 
Sondoped type which has the effect of exiae 
a closely printed royal octavo as available for 
sight-seeing purposes as an openly printed 
quarto. Indeed, unless the same plan were 
adopted, no quarto could employ so large a 


ty 

in the preparation of this work, Dr. An- 
drews acknowledges his obligations, especially 
to the Rev. Professor Robbins of Middlebury 


* 4 Copious and Critical Latin-English Lericon, 
founded on the oe Latin-German Lexicon of Dr. 
: with Additions and Corrections from the 
Lexicons of Gesner, Facciolati, Scheller, Georges, etc. By 
E. A. Andrews LL.D. Harper & Brothers. 





College, and Prof. Turner of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


Memory and Hope. Boston: Ticknor, Reed & 
Fields.—A choice collection of poems, ehoicely 
printed, sacred to thoughts of the dead and hope 
of the future. It is made with great care. In it 
the reader will find the authors of the day repre- 
sented in such delicately-touched poems as Tenny- 
son’s “In Memoriam,” Miss Barrett’s “ Isobel’s 
Child,” Longfellow’s “Resignation,” C. J. 
Sprague’s “To My Little Daughter's Shoes,” 
Wordsworth’s “ Lucy,” Hood’s “ Death Bed,” 
&e. A volume which will soothe and comfort 
many hearts in seasons of deprivation by its sym- 
pathy and consolation for the universal sorrow. 

The Diosma, a Perennial, by Miss H. F. Gould. 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co.—Like the book 
just noticed, a gathering of occasional poems, 
mostly general favorites with the public, and of a 
permanent order of excellence. Miss Gould con- 
tributes the original portion of the volume in a 
series of poems written with her accustomed ease 
and gracefulness. 

The New Dido: an Honest Laugh at “ Ho- 
nest” People. No.1. Heory Kernot.—The mo- 
tive and action in this occasional production not 
being very clear or explicit, we shall wait for their 
elucidation in the future numbers. 

The Mother's Recompense : a Sequel to Home 
Influence, by Grace Aguilar. Harpers.—A cheap 
edition of this novel, noticed in our last. 


An Unfailing Guide to the Genders of French 
Nouns, by James C. Gordon. Published for the 
author by Stringer & Townsend.—This guide 
consists of a collection of rules, simple in their 
character, and as clear, probably, as can be de- 
duced from this intricate subject. Nothing, we 
believe, but usage and habit can master the diffi- 
culty. Cobbett recommended his practice, which 
was to go through the dictionary, copying off the 
various examples, which, with a large dictionary 
with illustrative sentences, would be less tedious 
than it appears. Mr. Gordon’s treatise contains a 
list of nouns masculine in E mute. 


CATALOGUE RAISONNE 
OF BOOKS NOT REPRINTED HERE. 
(Prepared from the Best Authorities.) 

Personal Adventures during the late War of 
Independence in Hungary. Comprising an 
Account of her Missions under the Orders of Kos- 
suth to the different Posts of the Hungarian Army 
during the Contest. By the Baroness von Beck. 
2 vols. Bentley.—Whatever it may have been in 
past time—not to raise the intricate historical 
question here—Hungary is now a nation. The 
Magyars have announced themselves,—and as- 
tonished Europe, setting aside all poor feeling of 
jealousy towards a new people, has admitted their 
claim to rank with the highest types of manhood 
on the civilized Continent. Now that the great 
drama has arrived at a pause—for that the curtain 
has to rise on further acts can searcely be doubted 
—those who were startled into admiration eagerly 
inquire into the details of the act just ended, and 
the antecedents of the men who played it. As 
out of the obscure past came the present—out of 
the notorious present will come the future. 
Works, therefore, like the volumes of General 
Klapka, Madame Pulzky, and M. Schlesinger— 
not omitting to mention the pamphlets, letters, 
and diplomatic notes of Counts Teleki and Pulzky 
—contain the lights which serve, however indis- 
tinetly, to clear up to our perceptions the mists 
that veil the future of this gallant people. Much 
yet remains unknown; and some points of the 
deepest interest—such as the conduct of General 
Gorgey—may not be finally made clear for years 
to come. There must be much which history can 
owe only to Kossuth. But the ex-governor of 
Hungary is not likely—at least for many years to 
come—to commit his knowledge to the custody of 
ink and types. In the meantime we are glad to 
receive revelations from less conspicuous actors in 














The services of the Baroness von Beck wee 
now and then heard of in England during j)¢ 
course of the revolution. Her rank and persona! 
daring, the mystery and rapidity of her move. 
ments, the unbounded confidence reposed in her by 
Kossuth, the grace and gentleness of her manners 
and the elf-like mischief in which she delighted 
all contributed to invest her character with : 
charm, in the eyes of the peasants and common 
soldiers, not altogether unmixed with a touch of 
undefinable superstition ; and curious stories were 
told of her in Prague and Vienna, some echoes of 
which travelled as far west as Paris and London. 
Through these fantastic reports the Baroness had 
grown into a kind of myth to our imagination : and 
we now gladly correct our notions, and make ac- 
quaintance with the woman of flesh and blood as 
presented in these pages. If more important 
works on Hungary have appeared already, we can 
safely say that there is none to compare with this 
for absorbing interest. ‘To pronounce that the 
lady’s volumes are as exciting as a novel, is to 
characterize them feebly. Let us say at once 
that she writes well and forcibly, in good idioma- 
tie English; that her page is alive with move- 
ment, incident, and character ; and that her weak- 
ness lies in an occasional display of those pretty 
little vanities which are nevertheless a charm 
rather than an offence in a woman whose virtues 
incline to the masculine order.—( Atheneum.) 

Correspondence between Goethe and Reinhard, 
from 1807 to 1843 [Briefwechsel zwischen 
Goethe, &c.}. Stuttgart and Tiibingen, Cotta ; 
London, F. Thimm—The various series of 
Goethe’s correspondence, already brought to light, 
are remarkable, not merely as evidences of indus- 
try. They attest the expansion of a mind which 
could throw itself out with no less ease than power 
in so many directions ; the readiness with which it 
replied to all that bore the stamp of genuine en- 
deavor im literature, science, or art,—of genius, 
force, and sincerity in personal character. A dif- 
ferent vein of communication may be traced 
through each of the principal sets of letters hither- 
to published—with Schiller, with Zelter, Frau von 
Stein, or Bettine, and here again in the correspond- 
ence with Reinhard. In each some new vista is 
opened ; but the ideatity of the writer in every 
change of relations and subject is discovered by 
certain qualities which distinguish his manner of 
treating all. In all we recognise a peculiar air of 
urbanity and self-control ; a regard for the actual, 
and a dislike of mere abstractions; the reverent 
worship of nature, and the aversion to whatever 
clouds or distorts her; love of the beautiful, the 
complete, and the permanent, and abhorrence of all 
erudity and violence ; with a constant bearing in 
every direction on the cheerful exercise of human 
faculty in fruitful work according to its capacity, 
and against all waste of human energies in at- 
tempting the unattainable, or in repining at the 
inevitable. In these we have some principal fea- 
tures of that seience of life to which his great in- 
fluence on minds of a superior order is due ; and 
their unaffected display in such various relations, 
in reference to every kind of subject, may be re- 
garded as a valuable supplement to the works in 
which the same ruling motives are embodied in 
many forms of conemyane te art. 

* * 


. 

Goethe was in the heat of researches on Color 
when he first met with Reinhard at Carlsbad ; and 
was at once won by the readiness with which the 
diplomatist entered (or seemed to enter) into his 
demonstrations. Whether this was or was not on 
Reinhard’s side a skilful touch of his profession— 
which taught him, on approaching an eminent 
person, to affect admiration for what he was quick 
enough to discover was his foible—cannot, of 
course, be determined from the Correspondence. 
Nor would it be safe to say that, had not Reinhard 
felt or simulated an interest in this topic, the inti- 
macy would never have taken place; for Rein- 
hard was in other respects one of those figures 
which Goethe always used to view with atten- 
tion; and, apart from his value as a scientific 
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ally, would certainly have appeared considerable 
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P ’s eyes, as a “ much-enduring” and 
7 » ae Ulysses, who had raised him- 

if to the surface, and kept afloat on a dangerous 
= under circumstances requiring special ability, 
pe fortune, perseverance: qualities that 
Goethe set above most others in his scale of prac- 
tical expetenda. But be this as it may, it is cer- | 
tain that the friendship was greatly quickened on 
their first meeting at Carlsbad, by Reinhard’s con- 
yersion to the new Doctrine of Color; and also 
that the prospect of getting it by his means favor- 
ably heard by the savans—and, above all, at the 
Institute of France—was a constant motive for 
several years to make much of the letters of the 
German French Minister. ‘This connecting 
thread may be distinctly pursued through all the 
earlier correspondence ; in which, however, as we 
have said, there naturally arose by degrees other 

oints of common interest, and an amity which 
are to have been on either side both respectful 


and sincere. —( Ib.) 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 


Tur English anti-foreigner copyright decision of 
the Exchequer case, Boosey vs. Purday, has been 
rebaked by Vice-Chancellor Bruce, on occasion 
of granting an injunction protecting Dr. Ollendorff. 
« Surely,” he remarked, “ literature is of no coun- 
try ; and the object of the act of parliament must 
have been to promote learning generally. That 
decision is an unfortunate one for literature in this 
country ; for is it not a benefit that the Jearned 
men of other countries should publish their works 
here?” The case of Murray vs. Bohn being still 
undecided, cheap reprints are going on in London 
of the best American books, the latest we have 
noticed being an edition, in shilling volumes, of 
Mr. Baneroft’s History of America; which we 
may presume, in that form, will be a powerful 
emissary of Democracy. 

Mr. James, the novelist, arriving in this country 
on the Fourth of July, when everybody was away 
busy enjoying themselves, while Dickens came to 
enliven the dull period of mid winter, narrowly 
escaped a fair chance for lionization. In conse- 
quence he has been comparatively very little in 
the newspapers, and has made no speeches at 
public dinners got up for the occasion. He lives 
a very quiet life in the old country seat at Hell 
Gate occupied by the late millionaire Astor, within 
sight of the Hen and Chickens, Frying Pan, Hog’s 
Back, and other localities sacred to Knickerbocker 
and Irving. Weare not aware that any extra ac- 
commodation has been erected for Mr. James’s 
amanuenses. The following souvenir of his recent 
course of lectures about the country appears in 
the Hartford Times, apropos to his appearance at 
the American Hall of that city :—* At a quarter 
before 8 o’clock, Mr. James made his appearance, 
and was introduced to the audience by the Presi- 
dent of the Arts-Union. He was greeted with a 
good deal of applause. Mr. J. is a well-built, 
good-looking man, rather below the medium 
height, with a fresh, English-looking countenance, 
a well shaped, sloping forehead, which appears to 
be (in phrenologieal parlance) pretty ‘evenly de- 
veloped, scattered, greyish whiskers, and a slight 
grizzly moustache. His prevailing temperament 
is what physiologists call the ‘ sanguine, and con- 
veys the impression of energy, decision, and force, 
combined with good nature, and a love of good 
living—very like the idea obtained of Martin 
Farquhar Tupper from his writings ; and one is 
about as much of a‘ poet’ as the other. His ap- 
pearance indicates him to be about 40 years of 
age. He wore a dress coat, a very short, square 
cut white vest, and sported a glittering ring on a 
finger of each hand. He made occasional use of 
an enormous blue silk handkerchief with a yellow 
border, with which, now and then, he blew his 
nose with much emphasis. We are thus particu- 
lar in describing his appearance, because the 
greater portion of the public who feel any interest 
in him, are mainly desirous of knowing how the 
man looks and acts, who has dictated novels as 
fast as three amanuenses could write them.” 
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sizes of the Seine, which is a good exemplitication 
of the severity with which the press is treated by 
the French authorities. A short time since, when 
the reviews on the plain of Satory were the topic 
of conversation everywhere, a very clever article 
appeared in the Corsaire, entitled, “ L’Ere des 
Césars,” in which the efforts of Louis, Napoleon | 
to impose himself on the French nation as Empe- | 
ror, by means of champagne, sausages, and cigars, | 
were ridiculed with considerable efiect. The ar- | 


| ticle was severe, but certainly not libellous. | 


Having, however, been copied into the Opinion 
Publique, it attracted the notice of the Procureur- 
General, who raised actions against al! concerned. | 
The result was that M. Courtois was sentenced to 
one year’s imprisonment, and a fine of 2000F. ; | 
and M. Laurent, the gérant,to six months’ im- 
prisonment, and a fine of 2000f.; while M. Le- 
boun, the gérant of the Opinion Publique, was 
sentenced to three months’ imprisonment, and a 
fine of 1000f. 

The correspondent of an English journal, allad- 
ing to the facts disclosed in the Court of Bank- 
ruptey, relative to Mr. Hudson attempting to bribe 
the London Weekly Chronicle, saye—The history 
of this paper affords an excellent illustration of 
the rise and fall of newspaper property. Original- 
ly started by a well known literary speculator, 
without a farthing of capital in his pocket, it rose 
under his management to the enormous sale of 
120,000 copies a week, when it passed into the 
hands of the paper maker, who sold it to Sir 
Henry Ward, the Lord High Commissioner of the 
lonian Islands, for £12,000. Sir Henry’s pon- 
derous articles in suppurt of Whiggery brought 
the circulation down to 3000 a week ; and, after 
being appointed to his present lucrative situation, 
he was constrained to part with it to Mr. Doyle 
and his partner for £550. It is singular that, 
about the very period, or just before it, that Sir 
Henry quitted London for the seat of his adminis- 
tration, the gentleman who originated the Weekly 
Chronicle, accompanied by a cargo of type, and a 
chosen band of compositors, sailed for California, 
where he has succeeded in establishing a general 
newspaper, and an illustrated paper. 

A writer in the Prospective Review gives the 
following anecdote, illustrative of the extreme 
good nature of the late Dr. Neander, the cele- 
brated historian of the Church:—*< He one day 
received a letter from the wilds of Western Ame- 
rica, from a correspondent, who, to the charac- 
teristic assurance of the Yankee, joined the share 
of that quality usually possessed by the collector 
of autographs. He was a perfect stranger to our 
good Professor, yet had written to make the three 
modest requests following: that Dr. Neander 
would send his autograph ; that the said autograph 
should be in the form of a long letter giving a 
sketch of the then state of Theology and Reli- 
gion in Germany ; and that the Professor would 
also procure and send the autographs of Niebuhr 
and A. von Humboldt. Would Dr. Whewell, or 
any other Cambridge notability, believe that Ne- 
ander not only immediately set about executing 
the commission, but refused to be persuaded by an 
English friend that there was anything impudent or 
unreasonable in the request ?” 

Walter Savage Landor has written a letter on 
Southey, and some of his contemporaries, to the 
Rev. C. C. Southey, the son and biographer of the 
late Laureat, in which this passage occurs, touch- 
ing a topic, the treatment of Nature by the An- 
cients, recently discussed in our pages :—‘ The 
practice of the ancients has inculcated the belief 
that scenery shouid be rare and scanty in heroi¢ 
poetry. Even those among them who introduce 
us into pastoral life are sparing of it. Little is 
there in Theocritus, hardly a glimpse in Moschus 
or Bion: but Virgil has more and better of (what 
is called) description in his Zneid than in his 
Eclogues or Georgics. ‘The other epic poets, 
whatever the age or country, are little worth no- 
ticing, with the single and sale exception of Apol- 
jonius. Iam inclined to think there is more of 
beautiful and appropriate scenery in Roderic alone, 





A case recently came before the Court of As- 


—————— 


contains. Whatever may be the feeling of others 
in regard to it, I find it a relief from sanguinary 
actions and conflicting passions, to rest awhile be- 
yond, but within sight. However, the poet ought 
not at any time to grow cool and niactive in the 





| field of battle, nor retire often, nor long. The 


warmest admirers of Wordsworth are nevertheless 
so haunted by antiquity, that there are few among 
them, I believe, who would venture to call him, 
what I have no hesitation in doing, the superior 
both of Virgil and of Theoeritus in description.” 

Iv the same letter occurs this charitable tribute 
to the genius of the age :—*« Much of the poetry 
lately, and perhaps even still, in estimation, re- 
minds me of plashy and stagnant water, with here 
and there the broad, flat leaves of its fair but 
scentlesa lily on the surface, showing at once a 
want of depth and of movement. I would never 
say this openly, either to the censurers or the fa- 
vorers of such as it may appear to concern. For 
it is inhumane to encourage enmities and dislikes, 
and searcely less so to diminish an innocent plea- 
sure in good creatures incapable of a higher. I 
would not persuade, if I could, those who are en- 
raptured with a morrice-dancer and a blind fiddler, 
that those raptures ought to be reserved for a Grisi 
and a Beethoven, and that if they are very happy 
they are very wrong. The higher kinds of poetry, 
of painting, and of sculpture, can never be duly esti- 
mated by the majority even of the intellectual. 
The marbles of the Parthenon and the Odes of 
Pindar bring many false worshippers, few sincere. 
Cultivation will do much in the produce of the 
nobler arts, but there are only a few spots into 
which this cultivation can be carried. Of what 
use is the plough, or the harrow, or the seed 
itself, if the soil is sterile, and the climate uncon- 
genial ?” 

“ An extraordinary, and in every point of view 
valuable, collection of letters illustrative of the 
life, writings, and character of the poet Pope has 
just turned unexpectedly up—and has been secured 
by Mr. John Wilson Croker for his new edition of 
the poet’s works. The collection consists of a 
series of letters addressed by Pope to his coadjutor 
Broome—of copies of Broome’s replies—and of 
many original letters from Fenton (Pope’s other 
coadjutor in the Odyssey), also addressed to 
Broome. It is known that Pope and Broome 
quarrelled :—but when, or what about, has never 
been sufficiently understood. Broome, however, 
has told the story by binding together the whole of 
their correspondence with other letters illustrative 
of the quarrel. These I have seen :—and a more 
curious revelation of Pope’s character has not been 
made since the discovery of his unpublished cor- 
respondence with Lord Oxford which you an- 
nounced some time back,—and which is still, I 
understand, in Mr. Croker’s possession. When 
the Oxford and the Broome papers shall be pub- 
lished the reader will see how untrue Mr. Roscoe’s 
life of the poet is to the actual occurrences and 
character of the poet and the man :—and, after 
all, how much nearer Johnson is to the truth of 
his life than all his other biographers put together. 
The Broome correspondence, I may add, explains 
one of the obscurest passages in the memorable 
treatise on the Art of Sinking in Poetry. Lord 
Carlisle might read a curious lecture on Pope from 
these very papers alone. I myself could write you 
a curious and instructive article on them, even 
from the hasty perusal with which I have been 
favored.”—Correspondent of London Atheneum. 

The Manchester Examiner, in a tribute to the 
memory of a man of high scientific reputation, the 
late Mr. William Sturgeon, thus notices his per- 
sonal history. He had been first excited to the 
study of electricity, while a soldier in the artillery, 
by the phenomena of a terrific thunder-storm :— 
“It is difficalt to conceive a more unfavorable so- 
cial position for the formation of a scientifie cha- 
ra¢ter, than that of a priyate soldier: the constant 
and wearying routine of duty, the want of privacy, 
the difficulty at the time of which we write of ob- 
taining a fit supply of books, and the incessant 
tempations offered by companionship and a sol- 





than the whole range of poetry, in all its lands, 


dier’s habits; and yet, surrounded by sueh diffi- 
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culties, to such temptations, and in such a THE SOUL'S DEFIANCE. Then, by comrades all forsaken, 

ition, Mr. Sturgeon master the numerous | Messrs. Evrtons :—The following is a free translation Struggles he with perils grim ; 

hes of knowledge, the possession of which | of, he Prelace 10 8 series Ot Poem ished, altucugh pos, | None have of his toil partaken ;— 

gave pel ig nes wage arg Kring crore a ques sessing ‘singular merit. The i lity of the lines is Icy age weighs hard on him. 
ness precision that have scarcely ever too intense to be a . Perhaps in the entire range hanteust " : 
surpassed. Simp le-minded and clear himself, Guupel with do teauels eh ohele ined eaheans sup- it ape eat wl 
Se oie ct fc [oat mene nae a 
failed to express his contempt for those who sub-}| 4 F®VER raged within my frame, No one greeting ehakes hie hand. 


Ce stituted a pretended knowledge for its reality. He 
was exceedingly happy in devising experiments and 
fn contriving the necessary apparatus, as may be 
seen by referring to Dr. Frances’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Scientific Instruments, and quick in perceiving 
the relations of the facts which he educed ; and 
though it may be said that he never succeeded in 
a the enunciation of a great law, yet no man has 

i! contributed to science a greater number of isolated 
discoveries of equal value and importance, or left 
behind him a greater number of instruments for 
others to work with.” 

Our readers will regret to learn from the London 
correspondence of the Liverpool Albion, the im- 
tt probability of Lord Brougham ever visiting this 
} country—in consequence of a great deprivation, 
the loss of sight. Says that journal of December 
16: “ It is understood that his lordship, like his pre- 
decessor and successor on the woolsack, Lynd- 
HY hurst, has lost his sight!—a melancholy solution 
OH of the mystery of Brougham’s quietude during all 
mat this religious rumpus, and fatal to his junetion in 
ba the coming melée on the same side as Roebuck, as 
anticipated in the preceding column, one of course 
a fatal to the contemplated voyage to America, and 
. pra all the piquant addenda thereunto appertaining in 

: the mind’s eye of every imaginative lover of the 
political and personal picturesque. Terrible as 
Hi this calamity would be to any one, it is fraught 
ne with ten-fold its ordinary grievances to Brougham, 

be 2 for reasons sufficiently intelligible to any one who 
i has ever seen the man for a quarter of an hour to- 

‘i gether, and who can consequently form some, no- 
tion of what must be his lordship’s torture when 
not only compelled to remain for a continuance in 
one spot, but deprived of such antidote as reading 
afforded to his eternal restlessness. This, in re- 
ality, partly arose from a painful bodily infirmity, 
that, when it comes to be known hereafter, will go 
far to explain many an otherwise unaccountable 
eccentricity, especially in respect to certain alleged 
private tastes needless to be more minutely specified 
just now. It would really seem, as remarked here 
at the moment, that there was something prescient 
in his alluding, for the first time in his life, to his 
being mortal like other men, when, in the last 
pamphlet to Denman, he spoke of ‘ the little that 
was left of his allotted time here below.’ Proba- 
bly the knowledge that he is hors de combat, that 
his valuable though volunteered services in the 
r judicial chamber of the Privy Council, in appeals 
in the Lords, especially Scotch cases, and in vari- 
ous other fashions, may have stimulated Govern- 





is: i ment to some of the many law changes now go- 
Be et ing on, and the report of which has come with 
Ri HI considerable surprise, from its unexpectedness, on 
My the public. It would seem moreover that Minis- 
Bi (| ters are about to pay Brougham the compliment of 
= acting at last upon his reiterated recommendation, 
a 3') and create a Minister of Justice—a sort of fourth 
Bt Secretary of State, instead of the abortive func- 
Bs te! tionary with that title which Lord Clarendon was 
Bel: to have been turned into had he succeeded in turn- 
~~ 


ing the Viceroyalty out of Ireland. Let us hope 
that this tribute to his sagacity will go some small 
way towards reconciling Brougham to his visual 
74 privation, and that he will be able to figure at the 
f i Exposition, and enjoy the good things Soyer is to 
he patie het mene. nim Co Rema «| Cooks 
f pitched his tent within the precincts of Gore- 
, house, erst the residence of our late friend the 
gorgeous Lady Blessington.” 

An upright shoe may fit both feet; but 
never saw I a glove that would fit both hands. 
It is a man for a mean or mechanic office that 

can be employed sa well under either of 
two parties. COLERIDGE. 





And sparkled in my rolling eye : 
And then I swore to compass Fame, 
Or, in the struggle, nobly die. 


The fever left me, but the vow 
Was chronicled in my heart’s core ; 

And though much sorrow crushed my brow, 
Again that molten oath I swore. 


My pilgrim staff I grasped, and trod 
The broadest path to high renown, 
Regardless of the censor’s rod, 
And careless of a rival’s frown. 


Oh! painful is the rugged way, 
Devoid of pity and relief! 

And often on my knees I pray 
For stern resolve to crush my grief. 


And then a fire within me burns, 
And lights new passion in my breast: 
And then my soaring spirit spurns 
The dreams of base, unmanly rest. 
Perchance I may revive the strain 
That glorified the olden page ; 
And press from agonies of pain 
Thoughts that may stir the fireless age. 


Smile not in scorn, thou paltry thing— 
What knowest thou of noble thought, 

Of rapture when sweet minstrels sing ! 
Go !—Genius seeks not to be bought. 


I see thy tears, my brother bard— 
Thy grief, like mine, is deep, not loud ; 
Weep not because rude hearts diseard 
The soul that mourneth in a shroud. 


The day draws near when Right, not Might, 
Before the world shall boldly stand, 

Tear down the hateful veil of Night, 
And show the glorious promised land. 


I cast these fruits unto mankind, 
As heralds of my future deeds ; 
Intrusting to the roving wind 
The task of scattering the seeds. 


Some may a glorious harvest yield, 
And others, haply, barren prove— 

For that result, reproach the field, 
And strive its dryness to remove. 


So here my stand I firmly take— 
Grief written on my face, not pride : 
A tower no rude reproof can shake— 
A rock no scorn can hurl aside. 
G. M. R. 


MAN. 
[From the German of Aloys Schreiber.) 


Turust out in the world, forsaken, 
Men stands lonely, ill at ease ; 
Tempests howl, the earth is shaken, 
Nothing can his heart appease. 


Kindly call the stars from heaven, 
Call the flowers afar and near, 

“ Be not thus to sorrow given, 
Thou wert ever to us dear !” 


And he clasps with deep emotion 
Earth and heaven in glad embrace ; 

And with tearful, sweet commotion, 
Love doth every pang efface. 


Soon the meadows are dismantled, 
Every floweret meets its grave : 
In the earth, with trust undaunted, 
He implants his pilgrim’s stave. 
And with still confiding bosom 
Looks he to the starry host ; 
And the tender sprouting blossom 





Now adorns the staff he lost. 





And again he looks, as ever 
Hoping, to the azure sky : 

Oh, my youth is past for ever, 
And my journey’s end is nigh ! 


Time robs us of many a treasure, 
Yet some last for evermore : 

One remains—my only pleasure— 
Hi the admiring stars adore! 


Love and faith and hope I cherish ; 
*Mid my darkness they shed light : 

Let my aching heart, then, perish— 
Heaven is open, clear, and bright ! 


G. J. A. 





Tuere is exceeding beauty and repose in the fing 
Oriental meditation of the following poem, which 
we find in the last number of the London Iilus- 
trated News :— 


MOHA MUDGAREE ; 
OR, A REMEDY FOR DISTRACTION OF MIND. 


Done into English verse from the verbatim translation of 
Sir W. Jones.—Vide “Asiatic Researches.” 


Restrain, deluded man, thy thirst of wealth, 
Repress it with the force of mind and will, 

Would’st thou preserve thy spirit in its health, 
With noble actions feed it to the fill. 


Thy wife, thy son, thy daughter—what are they ’ 
The wonders e’en of this world who ean tell ? 
What art thyself? Whence com’st thou? Can’st 
thou say? 
My brother, ponder, ponder on this well. 


Boast not of youth, nor opulence, nor power ; 
Ere thou ecan’st think, Time snatches these 


away. 
Check these delusions—fancies of an hour— 
At Brahma’s foot repose thy heart, and pray. 


Like water-drops upon the lotus leaf, 
With tremulous motion gliding to and fro, 
Is life: the converse of the good is brief— 
It is our ship upon the seas below. 


With body weak, mouth toothless, hair grown 


grey, 
The staff he leans on shaking in his hand, 
Man’s thirst of gain survives in his decay, 
And — all earth’s wealth at his com- 
mand. 


How quickly are we born, and old, and dead ! 
How short the interval ’twixt death and birth! 
The viciousness of earth how widely spread ! 
pene man ! liv’st thou in thoughtless 
mirth ? 


Day follows day ; eve follows eve ; morn, morn ; 
Springs after springs ; winters on winters rise : 

Life ever on Time’s stream is onward borne ; 
But mortal expectation never dies. 


Beneath the canopy of Heaven to dwell, 

Under the shade of some wide-branching tree, 
All vain desires of earthly joys to quell, 

The ground our couch—this, this is to be free ' 


Love not too fondly woman, kinsman, child, 
Nor friend, in peace ; in war hate not thy foes ; 


4 Be equable to all, and gently mild, 


Would’st thou attain to Vishnu’s calm repose. 


The eight primeval mountains and seven seas, 
Bramah and Indra, Budra and the Sun, 
These are the never-changing—only these ; 
Not thou, nor I, nor man—wherefore all pas- 
sions shun. 


In thee, in me, in all we see and know 
There lives and breathes a part 


of Vishnu’s 


= Een a 
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hate not, with immoderate glow, 
ta “Sule are but parts of One Great 
Whole. 


boy so delighteth in his play, 
ba net ee the maiden of his love, 
The old man frets so long his thoughts away, 
That there are none to worship Him above. 


Ponder, my brother, ponder on this word— 
The word of truth, that passes not away: 

What hope is there for him who, having heard, 
Will not bow down his head and meekly pray ? 


FINE ARTS. 

Mr. Exntycer has a capital story for illustre- 
tion in Dolph Heyliger, and shows a thorough 

preciation of its capabilities. He has con- 
fined himself more strictly to his text than in 
his former effort, and shows much more origi- 
nality and freshness than in that production. 
Dolph Heyliger is our favorite among Mr. 
Irving’s stories. Perhaps we like it all the bet- 
ter on account of its being somewhat hidden 
away among the English scenes and characters 
of Bracebridl Hall. We 7 being brought 
home from the Squirarchy an Ready Money 
Jack, who remind us a ag! page ang 4 the 
Spectator personages, to the shores of our 
pe edeenae beloved Manhattan. The In- 
troduction of Dolph to Dr. ne is 
one of the best of the series. ‘The comfort- 
ably rotund little Doctor, pipe in hand and 
spectacles on nose, par ay ensconced in 
his arm chair, looks up from the folio on his 
knee to master Dolph, in whose abashed coun- 
tenance a sly smile indicative of his sense of 
the ridiculous, is well managed. The furni- 
ture and aecessofies of the room are well 
grouped and aid the story. Following this 
we have the Doctor setting forth for his country 
house, a scene so minutely and admirably de- 
scribed in the text as to leave little room for in- 
vention on the part of the Artist. He has, how- 
ever, oo out the entire population of the 
street, made an effective and pening 
composition. The succeeding sketches we 
do not like so well, although the book is = 
lantly brought to a close with a jovial wedding 
ae Be espousals, it will be remem- 

red, with his friend the burgomaster’s 
a at Albany. 

r. Ehninger seems to have studied Dar- 
ley’s admirable compositions closely, and is 
indebted to that artist for many good hints. 

A School of Design has, we learn, been 
established by the Mechanics’ Institute of New 
Haven, for the prosecution of the industrial 
arts, Its organization has been placed in the 
competent hands of Prof. Duggan of the New 
York Free Academy. 

“The Panorama turned to useful account,” 
might be the title of Cogswell’s new exhibition 
of Life in California, at the Minerva Rooms, 
Broadway. A long pepe on critical fare, and 
much bh wed b er Se sede cma are most 
agreeably is living geo , 
The pictures are vivid, have in on etee ai 
in the testimonials of actual witnesses the 
strongest vouchers, and astonish even our 
a American pride contemplating so 
nove interesting a region as one of the 
—_ of the Union. ‘ beef 

new painting by Mount, “The Luck 
Throw,” may be seen at Goupil & Co.’s: : 
mulatto with parted lips exulting in the pos- 
session of a fat goose, the proceeds of a raffle. 
pre not only a humorous but a physiological 

y. 


Wi is the root ; knowl the stem and 
leaves ; feeling the flower. _ 
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MUSIC. 


THE FIRST WEEK OF GIOVANNA DI NAPOLI. 
Tue most important event of our musical 
season, at the Opera House, is the production 
of a new opera from the pen of the distin- 
ished pianist, M. Strakosch; and, we be- 
jieve, the first Italian opera written in this 
country. ae been the object of much 
expectation in all circles, the house has been 
well attended. The subject of the opera, 
Giovanna di Napoli, having been detailed, with 
the plot of the libretto, in the daily journals 
for some time past, it is needless for us to 
dwell upon it. It is enough to say, for those 
who may not recall its leading incidents, that 
the Queen of Naples, Giovanna Ser by 
Parodi), is discovered by her husband (Novelli) 
in her affection for the Prince Riccardo 
(Lorini), whom the Duke in revenge con- 
demns to death. ‘The villain of the drama, 
Count Capano (Beneventano), persuades the 
Queen to add her name to a list of conspira- 
tors against her husband, in the hope of there- 
by saving the life of Riccardo. The latter is 
so induced to join, under the persuasion that 
he is serving Giovanna, The Count betrays 
the whole to the Duke, who appeals to his 
wife for a denial of the accusation ; she con- 
fesses her share in the conspiracy, but too late 
to save him, for the Duke is overpowered by 
his enemies, and killed ; and the opera closes, 
leaving Giovanna, in the language of the 
libretto, “trembling with terror, and over- 
whelmed with bitter remorse.” There is the 
very great advantage of simplicity in this 
libretto, and though the situations offer nothing 
whatever that is new—on the contrary, pre- 
sent to us only the ordinary dramatic points— 
it must be granted that these are well made 
out, and “tell” with due force. To turn to 
the most important matter, the music, it may 
be stated in one word, that it was entirely suc- 
cessful. Judging from his compositions for 
the were we should hardly have given 
M. Strakosch credit for such a vein of 
melody as we find here. It is, however, 
melody composed chiefly of phrases more or 
less familiar to a musical ear, such as the 
fingers of a pianist would unconsciously 
touch in passing over his instrument ; through- 
out the entire opera indeed, we find reminis- 
cences, leading us, perhaps, more towards the 
Italian than to the German composers. The 
chief characteristic is grace, not force ; but in 
this age of harsh and erude combinations, 
where far-fetched harmonies are apt, with their 
writers at least, to pass for science, it is no 
small praise to say that this most unlovely 
fault has been completely avoided. The in- 
strumentation is excellent, careful, and sub- 
dued in parts, in others free and bold; in par- 
ticular the accompaniments to some of the 
solos deserve special mention for character and 
beauty. We would instance Giovanna’s open- 
ing scena, and the slow movement sung by 
Count Capano in the first act. Signor Lorini’s 
aria behind the scenes was not delivered with 
his usual eare, and failed in producing all the 
effect that might have been anticipated from it. 
The duet that followed, however, was more 
calculated to rouse the dull, cold audience of 
the Astor Place, and it was sung Wy him and 
Signorina Parodi most admirably. In the next 
scene there is a fine concerted piece com- 
mencing with the Duke, “Fellon, tu credi 
arcondermi ;” this was loudly applauded, and 
deservedly so, The stretto with which this 
act closes is energetic and effective, and roused 


the house at the fall of the curtain to demand 
the presence of artists and composer. The 





first scene of the next act between Giovanna 


and Capano, where the latter is inducing her 
to join the conspirators, is in our opinion not 
so happy; there is a trio when Riccardo 
joins them, but there is less care of composi- 
tion, and a more evident study of effects in 
this act than in the former. It closes, however, 
with a really charming solo for the tenor, one 
of the gems of the opera, and with a spirited 
chorus. The last act opens with a graceful 
chorus for female voices, which was steadily 
given ; the remainder of the scene is filled by 
Giovanna and the Duke, and parts of this duet 
are very good, in particular the Duke’s solo, 
“O sempre amata.” Signor Novelli delivered 
his réle with his accustomed conscientiousness, 
but to practise a little more abandon in his 
style and manner would be only doing justice 
to himself and his many excellences, and is 
surely not too much to ask from one of his 
truly musical appreciations. Signor Beneven- 
tano, in his favorite character of a jealous hero, 
was more subdued than we have had the plea- 
sure to see him: in his solos he was careful, 
and in the concerted parts he is always true 
and correct. 

To say how much of the success of Giovanna 
di Napoli was to be ascribed to Signorina 
Parodi would be a difficult matter; we must, 
however, congratulate ourselves and the com- 
poser upon the good fortune of having his 
music, on its first hearing, interpreted by one 
so gifted and so sympathetic. This lady has 
returned to us in excellent voice, and entered 
upon her arduous part with all her wented 
enthusiasm and goodwill. To say that the 
chief burden of the opera rests upon her is 
saying but little: Giovanna is the opera; the 
head and front of every scene and incident. It 
was, then, a matter of paramount importance 
to have it represented by an artist of her 
talents. She sang with much care, and her 
voice was in its purest and freshest condition. 
Her finale was given not only with force and 
with good taste, but clearly con amore, proba- 
bly from its resemblance to the finale in Lu- 
crezia Borgia. The choruses were generally 
well sung; but a few more representations 
will redeem the imperfections of a first per- 
formance. The opening evening reflected 
great credit upon all concerned, artists, mana- 
ger, and composer. 








THE DRAMA. 

WE have no specialties of particular note at 
the different theatres beyond the matter of 
course that David Copperfield has been dra- 
matized at three of them, and that Mr. Burton 
lubricates the naturally oily part of Mr. 
Micawber. These pieces are got up with 
different degrees of “adaptation.” At the 
Bowery, Copperfield appears at two stages of 
his autobiography, represented in the more in- 
fantile period by a young lady; at the more 
advanced by a grown up gentleman. The 
features at Brougham’s are the spasmodic 
Uriah Heep of Mr. Owens, and another version 
of Micawber in his more rhetorical and ex- 

nsive qualities ey rendered by Mr. 
ounces himself. e have the approaching 
shadow of the great Doctor Faustus in spec- 
tacle at the Broadway. Niblo has ciosed—the 
Ravels somersaulting to a warmer region. 

Mr. Hows, the veteran critic of the Albion, 
and for ~s —_ time recently om gay with 
Mr. Corbyn’s theatrical paper, Figaro, we 
regret to Teatti, taken a final farewell of thea- 
trical criticism. Looking over Mr. Hows’s 
career, it is rarely that the public has been 
served in any department of newspaper enter- 
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prise so well. At all times and seasons, at all 
states of treasuries; whether the stage was 
trod by a Kemble, a Macready, or echoed 
emptily to the strut of a supernumerary, Mr. 
Hows, straw or no straw, presented his weekly 
pile of bricks to the public. What glorious 
things has he not seen done, what impudent 
ones attempted! What changes has he not 
seen in the large type of playbills, at every 
gradation of display, as ieqetions “eminent,” 
* distinguished,” “ American,” “ Theatre Royal 
Dru Seance,” illuminated with their Drum- 
mond or taper glories, the bills of “the 
Theatre.” 

Mr. Hows should draw off from the fleeting 
journals of the day his impressions of these 
things for a more enduring chronicle. 

When we ask what may be the motives to 
induce a man in the prime of life to abandon a 
long cherished profession, about which his 
heart must have grown, we are driven in the 
present case upon one or two melancholy con- 
victions. The one touches the pay of writers, 
and the other the condition of the stage. 
There is little to write about, and the writer 
gets still less for doing it. Broadway on 
standing bill-boards and idle fences is, to be 
sure, as much placarded as ever ; gaudy yellow 
bills and flaunting daubed sheets of cotton 
aloft attack the eye; there is a new theatre 
opened occasionally; but when do we get— 
we appeal to the judgment of our respected 
friends the players themselves—a performance 
nicely adjusted, proportionately arranged, with 
new art, taste, or invention, which affords any 
worthy employment for the higher school of 
criticism. There are bits of excellence, but 
where is there a harmonious whole? What 
theatre have we which may not at any moment 





of Faraday, when comparing the quantity of 
electricity required to decompose a single drop, to 
that expended in the course of a severe thunder 
storm. The patent for this invention has been 
secured by Mr. Paine, as is said, in England, and 
we may soon expect to see the specification, and 
have the water helix thoroughly tested by other 
experimenters than the discoverer. 

The display Coffin Shops, to which we called 
public attention in a recent article, find an ally 
in their exposare, in the following comments of the 
Day Book :—The attention of the Grand Jury is 
respectfully urged and directed to a positive nui- 
sanece which every one reprobates, except the par- 
ties immediately interested. Bone-boiling establish- 
ments have been prohibited ; cattle-driving 
throughout the streets, by day, has been abolished, 
and even stables have been declared a nuisance ; 
but nothing has been done towards removing those 
‘ plague spots’ to the eye and imagination, known 
as ‘Coffin Warehouses.” Of course, no allusion is 
made to those who merely use their smallest coffins 
to keep up their window-sashes, but to the fancy 
establishments of Bleecker street and Broadway, 
where they are exhibited in every position and in 
every variety. Fancy a person going to a party in 
the neighborhood with these unsightly objects in 
full view. It is positively disgusting. Life has a 
sufficiency of gloom without any such thoughts as 
they might perhaps engender, and if it had not, it 
is a question whether the constant familiarity of 
such objects does not lessen the awe which the 
grave and its associates would naturally inspire. 
Where is the advantage to the dealer? Does any 
one wish to purchase a coffin for himself? Are 
there any inducements to buy them in advance? 
The custom belongs exclusively to this city, and is 
a nuisance that calls loudly for reform.” 

“ Sir Stratford Canning,” says an English pa- 
per, “ has returned from his excursion to Mount 
Athos. Lady Canning has caused the monks of 
the Holy Mountain to break their vows. The 


open its doors to the ballet or the rope dancer? | brotherhood allow no female, nor any creature of 
hen has anybody seen a play of Shakspeare | that sex, to enter their boundary. Cows, hens, 
thoroughly well acted? We ask the managers, | £¢¢*e, &c., are all banished. Sir Stratford, how- 


in no spirit of croaking, when shall anybody 
see it? or when shall we see an original play 


honestly brought forward and Honestly second- | 


ed by actors, managers, and critics? 


is tired of waiting for the answer. But his 
talent has found a response in other quarters ; 
as Professor of Elocution in Columbia Col- 
lege, a Tutor of this art to private classes and 
academies, and a successful bookmaker, he has 
other more profitable, if not more honorable 
dependences. We part with him at the door 
of the theatre with pleasant recollections o 
the days when he played “ Sceva, the Jew,” 
and we watched the progress of buman vanity 
together at the capacious coal-fed wp the 
lobby, grimly trod by the great theatrical tri- 
eaiviado, Bievy, Sebete, and Blake. 


FACTS AND OPINIONS 


OF LITERATURE, SOCIETY, AND MOVEMENTS OF THE 
DAY. 


Messrs. Waricar, of the Chronotype, and Mr. G. 
Q. Colton, have been favoring the public with the 
philosophy and the description of the apparatus of 
Henry M. Paine of Worcester, for the production 
of gas from water. The ostensible means of 
effecting the change, for the word decomposition 
is not that used by the new-light philosophers, 
is the magneto-electrical machine of Pixii ; but 
im place of the ordinary helix of insulated cop- 
per wire, one composed of copper strips twisted 
into a tube and containing water is employed. 
This mode of constructing the helix is the 


pape “1s of the alleged discovery. If it be 
as tive as appears from the testimony 
of Messrs. Wright and Colton, Mr, Paine will 


have no difficulty in securing his rights. The text 
oa which these commentators greatly rely is that 








Mr. | 


Hows has often asked these questions, and | offering them refreshment. 


| second ; but in the third the friars remarked that 
females were not admitted. However, on learning 


ever, was accompanied to the mount by his lady 
and daughters. ‘The monk dared not to send 
them back, neither did they make any remark 
when the whole family entered the first monastery. 
They received the ladies with great courtesy, 
So it was in the 


that the two other monasteries had infringed the 
rule, they consented to receive Lady Canning and 
her daughters.” 

“ The French papers,” says the London Athe- 
neum of December 14, “ afford a new and curious 
illustration of the state of mind, manners, and 
education in what M. Guizot, with much com- 
placency, used to call the most civilized capital in 
the world. Every one knows that in the neigh- 
borhood of the Temple—the prison of Louis the 
Sixteenth, and in other respects so striking a 
feature of the great revolution—are some of the 
grandest and gloomiest houses in Paris Amid the 
rags and filth, the squalid misery and rampant 
criminality, of the Marais, these fine hotels still 
stand in bold and startling contrast. In the Rue 
Neuve St. Frangois, the loiterer finds the com- 
bined glories of St. Giles and St. James. He sees 
that here in other times, ere Louis the Fourteenth 
began to ruin France by his improvements, stood 
the palaces of the land. Romance, mystery, and 
tradition linger about the spot. Historians and 
novelists find equal materials for their art in its 
sombre nooks and corners. Here stands a man- 
sion famous in the page of Thiers and in that of 
Lamartine,—the very next to it is yet more famous 
in the books of Eugene Sue. In the first, lived 
and died, at an advanced old age, one of those 
revolutionary heroes who have left a damning 
record of their lives in the world’s history—the 
friend of Danton, the associate of Marat,—who 
survived the guillotine (to which he sent many a 
better man and woman), the Empire, and the 





Restoration, leaving a name behind him which 





——__ 


even his heirs have been compelled in very shame 
to abandon and disown. In the second house the 
popular novelist had fixed the residence, and 
placed the vast treasures of his Rennepont family. 
in ‘The Wandering Jew. The populace of the 
Marais read the fictions of Sue just as they read the 
facts of Lamartine or Thiers,—with an unfailing 
belief in their truthfulness. When the novel ap- 
peared, a crowd was constantly about the gates of 
the house in question, anxious to procure additions| 
illustration. Last week this house was announced 
for sale ; and thousands of persons have been to 
see the wells in which the recorded wealth was 
deposited—many, it is said, fully convinced that 
some of it must still be there. One day the notice 
of a stranger was attracted by the crowd, and he 
stopped and inquired into its meaning. A _ polite 
and believing citizen explained:—at which the 
stranger laughed heartily. He had better have 
done anything else. The facts of history as au- 
thenticated by the Souliés and Sues were not to be 
thus sneered down. Dumas’s chronicles them- 
selves would not be safe against such a species of 
scoffing. One of the crowd accused the sceptical 
stranger of being a Jesuit in disguise :—and he had 
to save himself by flight from the displeasure of 
the people. Can any one wonder that the Marais 
is the quarter of Paris in which madly visionary 
doctrines and aimless revolutions find their first and 
most fitting instruments ?” 

We recently quoted a few ingenious remarks of 
Senator Benton on the subject of road-making, in 
which much credit was given to buffaloes as great 
national engineers. A writer in the Tribune 
(whom we recognise as Prof. Gillespie, of Union 
College) takes the Senator to account for his 
illogical and unscientifie deductions :—* Imagine,’ 
says he, “ a road-maker following the erratic track 
of the buffalo, under the instructions of Col. Ben- 
ton when he becomes Lieutenant-General of the 
Army, and consequently supreme over the Topo- 
graphical corps. The Engineer—no longer daring 
to look upwards and outwards, embracing the sur- 
rounding region in a comprehensive glance, and 
by the most extended exercise of the high faculties 
of comparison and deduction, deciding upon the 
best line—now plods along tracking the buffalo. 
He comes to a swamp which he could easily build 
a bank across, but it is too soft for the buffalo, 
who turns off, miles out of the way, and the En- 
gineer must follow him. A narrow but wall-like 
ridge of rocks, which the Engineer would pass 
through with a few blasts, sends off the butflalo 
other miles in a contrary direction. The Engi- 
neer must again follow him. But here comes a 
long, steep slope—the buffalo begins to scent his 
goal, and madly rushes up it ; no locomotive or 
even wagon could ascend it with a quarter load, 
but Col. Benton’s Engineer must there locate his 
road. He now gets in sight of his buffalo—nay, 
of a drove of them; they have got to their 
journey’s end. Is the Pacific Ocean in sight! 
Oh, no, it is only a salt spring! Has not the 
Engineer who started with tollowing the bufilo, 
ended with ‘ seeing the elephant ? Thus much for 
the logical error, the ‘ ignorantia elenchi’ Now 
for the scientific one. The road whose grade is 
best suited for the footman with a pack on his 
back is too steep for the pack-horse, and must 
have its slopes lessened when its destination be- 
comes thus changed. Put wagons on this road 
and they can now carry but half their load, and a 
new and flatter route must be found for them. 
The Senator may find in the Congressional Library 
a map of Napoleon’s famous road over the 
Simplon Pass of the Alps, which illustrates this 
in a striking manner. He will there see original 
horsepaths making short cuts from point to point 
in steep lines, which the new carriage-road entirely 
abandons as unsuitable for its purposes. A horse- 
path may ascend 400 feet per mile ; a good car- 
riage road should not ascend 200. All these 
principles he will find proved in any good work on 
Road-making. My last point refers to a very u0- 
lucky illustration which he has employed, that of 
the Cumberland or National road, the early por- 





tions of which, located before ‘men of science’ 
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ucated engineers took charge of it, were so 
rot laid out, that Capt. Wever, its subsequent 
able engineer, reports to the Department (Exec. 
Doc., 1828) that ‘if the road had been very con- 
siderably elongated, to effect a less steep gradua- 
tion, the road could have been travelled in as short 





a space of time as it now is, and the power used 
could have moved double the burden it now can ; 
thus rendering the road, for commercial purposes, 
doubly advantageous.’ Such would be the gene- | 
ral character of roads laid out & la Benton, by | 
Buffaloes versus Engineers.” 








VARIETIES. 
FOR. THE IJTERARY WORLD, FROM THE NOTE BOOK | 
OF AN AMATEUR. 


Fifth Batch. 
SPORTING EXECUTIVES. 
Keen sportsmen all our legislatures blame, 
For want of laws to shield all kinds of game ; 
Let them from higher powers demand their wish— 
Our two last Governors—both Hunt and Fish. 


P. P. 
Why is “ Old Neptune” getting into dissipated 
habits? Because he carries more “ steam” than 
usual. 
The last case of modesty is that of a young 
lady who discarded her lover, a sea captain, be- 
cause he said he had “ hugged the shore.” 


A GRAVEYARD AND ITS CONTENTS. 

There lie levellers levelled, duns done up in them- 
selves, 

There are booksellers finally laid on their shelves ; 

Horizontally there lie upright politicians, 

Dos-a-dos with their patients sleep faultless physi- 
cians ; 

There are slave-drivers quietly whipped under 


und, 
There arr done up in boards, are fast 
bound ; 
There the babe that’s unborn is supplied with a 
berth, 
There men without legs get their six feet of earth ; 
There lawyers repose, each wrapt up in his case, 
There seekers of office are sure of a place ; 
There defendant and plaintiff are equally cast, 
There shoemakers quietly stick to their last ; 
There brokers at length become silent as stocks, 
There stage-drivers sleep without quitting their 
box.—FRASER’S MAGAZINE. 

Mopern Scrence.—* Do you think people are 
troubled as much with flea-bottomary now, doc- 
tor, as they used to be before they discovered the 
anti-bug bedstead ?” asked Mrs. Partington of a 
doctor of the old school, who attended upon the 
family where she was staying. “ Phlebotomy, 
madam,” said the doctor, gravely, “ is a remedy, 
not a disease.” “ Well, well,” replied she; 
“no wonder one gets ‘em mixed up, there is 
so many of ’em: we never heard in old times of 
trousers in the throat, or embargoes in the head, or 
neuorology all over us, or consternation in the 
boweis, as we do nowadays. But it’s an ill 
wind that don’t blow nobody no good, and the 
doctors flourish on it like a green baize tree. But 
of course they don’t have anything to do with it— 





they can’t make ’em come or go.” The doctor 
stepped out with a genteel bow, and the old lady 
watched him till his cabriolet had turned the cor- 
ner, her mind revolving the intricate subject of 
cause and effect.—PaTHFiNnDER. 

Remember that when every one takes care of 
himself, care is taken of all. r 


Anima, Maenetism.—The great attraction of 
the hippopotamus.—Puncu. 


A Srrone Surr in Diamonps.—The dress of 
the Nepaulese ambassador.—Pouncu. 


PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
To Reapers anp Corresponpents.—* Elfin 
Land”—« The Book Festival at Cincinnati” in 
our next. 
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Messrs. Harrer & Broruers have just issued 


Gilfillan’s “ Bards of the Bible ;’—Vol. I. of Miss 
Strickland’s new Historical Work, “ ‘The Queens 
of Scotland ;"—Mr. James’s new Romance, 
“Henry Smeaton ;’—Rev. H. T. Cheever’s 
“Island World of the Pacific ;°—Dr. Andrews’s 
Edition of Freund’s great “ Latin-English Lexi- 
con ;’—‘ The Mother's Recompense: a Sequel to 
‘Home Influence?” by Grace Aguilar ;—and an 
Address, entitled “ The Decline of Popery, and 
its Causes,” delivered at the Broadway Tabernacle 


|on Wednesday evening last by the Rev. R. Mur- 
|ray, D.D., of N. Jersey. H. & B. announce for 
Speedy publication Mrs. Mar-h’s new Novel, 


“Time, the Avenger;—and Thackeray’s new 
work, “ The Kikleburys on the Rhine ;’—Part 
VIII. of “ Pendennis,” which completes the work, 
will be issued in a few days. The sixth and con- 
eluding part of Southey’s Life, with Portrait, &c., 


| will also be immediately published by the same 


house. 

Grote’s History of Greece is to be republished 
from the author's revised edition, in ten volumes, 
by J. P. Jewett & Co., Boston. 


The second volume of the Annual of Scientific 
Discovery; or, Year Book of Facts in Science 
and Art, will be published by Messrs. Gould & 
Lincoln on the first of March. 


The same publishers announce a series of gradu- 
ated courses for the use of schools, by Arnold 
Guyot, entitled Comparative Physical and His- 
torical Geography ; or, the Study of the Earth 
and its Inhabitants. 

Professor Lincoln’s new edition of Horace will 
soon appear from the press of the Appletons. 


Mr. Putnam announces Nicaracua; its Con- 
dition, Resources, and Prospects, illustrated with 
engravings, maps, and plans. By E. G. Squier, 
late Chargé d’Affaires of the United States to 
Guatemala, and Plenipotentiary to Nicaragua. 
With an Appendix, embracing the recently pub- 
lished work of John Baily, Esq., on Guatemala, 
Honduras, San Salvador, and Costa Rica. This 
work will comprise a complete and compendious 
account of the States of Central America, geogra- 
phieal, topographical, statistical; their mines, 
harbors, &c. ; together with all the facts hitherto 
developed respecting the proposed inter-Oceanic 
Canal. 

The Eclectic Review, under the joint editorship 
of Dr. Thomas Price and the Rev. Dr. Stowell, 
is to be reduced in price from two shillings and 
sixpence to one shilling and sixpence ; a pupular 
movement in the better literature of the day worth 
noticing. 

The London Literary Gazette is reduced in 
price to 3d. each number, and is to be exclusively 
devoted to Reviews of New Publications and 
Literary Varieties. 











LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 
STATES FROM THE 14TH OF DECEMBER TO 
THE 18TH JANUARY. 

Alphabet (I!lustrated) of Animals. 
Crosby & Nichols). 

Andrews (E. A.\—-A Copious and Critical Latin English 
Lexicon, founded on the La Latin-German Lexicon 
of Dr. William Freund; with Additions and Correc- 
tions from the Lexicons of Gesner, Facciolati, Schelier, 
Georges, &c. By E. A. Andrews, LL.D. « Royal 8vo. 
pp. 16€3 (Harper & Bros.) 

Cheever (Rev. H. T.)—The Island World of the Pacific. 
12mo. pp. 408 (Harper & Bros.) 

Clarke (Mrs. M. C.)\—The Girlhood of Shakepeare’s He- 
roines. By Mary Cowden Clarke. Tale 1—Portia. 
16mo. pp. 90 (Putnam.) 

Disturnell’s United States National Register and Calendar 
for 1851-2; with a Mapof U. 8. and Canada, 12mo. 
pp 72 (Newman & Co.) 

Appleton's Mechanics’ Magazine and Engineer's Journal. 
Edited by Julius W. Adams No, 1. 8vo. pp. 64 (D. 
Appleton & Co.) 

Gilfillan (George).—The Bards of the Bible. 
325 (D). Appleton). 

Gordon (H.)—An Unfailing Guide to the Genders of 
French Nouns. By James C. Gordon. 12mo. pp. 18 
(Printed for the Author by Stringer & Townsend), 

Hayward (A.)—Faust: a Dramatic Poem. Translated 
from Goethe. J2mo. pp. 322 (Boston, Ticknor, Reed 
& Fields). 

Leverett (F. P.)—A New and Copious Lexicon of the 
Latin Language. 8vo. (Boston, Wilkins, Carter & Co.) 

Methodist Quarterly Review, Jan. 1851 (Lane & Scott). 

Shelton (Rev. F. W.)—Salander and the Dragon; a Ro- 
mance of the Hertz Prison, Imo. pp, 184 (S. Hueston). 

Tappan (H. P.)—University Education. 12mo. pp, 120 
(Putnam). 

The Christmas Secret, Marion Hall, &c. 6 vols. 18mo 
(Prot. Epis. Press). ; 

Tyson (P. T.)—Geology and Industrial Resources of 
California. By Philip T. Tyson. 8vo. (Baltimore, 
Minifie & Co.) 

Walker (J. M.)—An Inquiry into the Use and Authority 
of Roman Jurisprudence in the Law concerning Real 
Estate. By James M Walker. 
ton, 8. C., Walker & James). 


24mo. (Boston, 


12mo. pp. 


8vo. pp. 47 (Charles- 








GRAHAM'S (PROF.) ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY, 
With the Application of the Science in the Arts. Vol. I. 
forming Vol. VIL. of Bailliére’s Library of Illustrated 
Stindard Scientific Works (all beautifully printed and 
illustrated) Price $5 00. 

The following are already published, and are offered at 
the same price to the public as the American reprints :— 
Muller's Physics and Meteorology. 8vo. $4 00. 
Weisbach’s Machinery and Engineering. 2 vols. 8vo. 

50 


$7 50. 
Knapp's Chemistry applied to the Arts. 2 vols. 8vo (Vol. 
3 nearly ready). $800 
Quekett’s Treatise on the Microscope. 8vo. $6 00. 
Graham's E) ts of Chemistry. 8vo. Vol.1. $500. 
Fau’s Anatomy for Artists. 8vo., and plates, 4to. Plain 
and Colored Piain, $6 00; colored, $10 00. 
This series will be followed by others, several of which 
are nearly ready for publication. 
G# A liberal discount allowed to the Trade. 


REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 
Annual Subscription $10 00, 
Including a volume of 700 pages, with engraved portraits 
(gratis), to be entitled the Annuaire Politique, Litteraire 


et Statistique for 1850. 
H. BAILLIERE, 
FOREIGN SCIENTIFIC BOOKSTORE, 
. 169 Fulton Street, N. aa 
*,* Catalogues and Prospectuses, gratis, on application, 
and numbers of the same supplied to the ‘Trade for oo 
bution. 1 











LEVERETT’S LATIN LEXICON, 


ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 


COMPILED CHIEFLY FROM THE MAGNUM TOTIUS LATINITATIS LEXICON 
OF FACCIOLATI AND FORCELLINI, 
AND THE GERMAN WORKS OF SCHELLER AND LUENEMANN, EMBRACING, 
ALSO, THE CLASSICAL DISTINCTIONS OF WORDS, AND THE ETYMOLO- 
GICAL INDEX FROM 


RIDDLE’S FREUND’S LEXICON. 





figure is classical and 
servoc:/and thins 


E present edition of this standard and favorite Latin Lexicon has been much improved by the transfer to its 
columns of the classical distinction of Latin words, as given in the Lexicon of Dr. Wm. Freund, of Germany, 
and translated by Riddie. The classical degree of each word is indicated by a figure ; for example, a word without a 
Ciceronian ; with the figures 1, 2, and 3, words are classical only in the first, second. etc., 
istinction the student perceives at a glance. The Etymological Index, also from Freund's Lexi- 


con, has been incorporated into the present edition of Leverett, and will be found a valuable acquisition. While 


peed these notes and marks, catalogues were carefully kept of the words found in each Lexicon, which were 
not found in the other; on comparing these catalogues, it was found that the value and importance of the additional 
words found in Leverett, so far as a knowledge of the L»tin language is concerned, very far exceed that of those 


found in Riddle’s Freund. The extensive use of Leverett’s Lexicon in all parts of the country, and the preference 
which has been universally given to it over all similar works, render its recommendation superfluous ; but attention 
to this new edition is respectfully vant ape as being still more worthy than its predecessors of the distinguished favor 


which the work has hitherto recei 
jis 4 





WILKINS, CARTER & CO., Publishers, Boston. 
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BARBERI.—Grammaire des Grammaires italiennes, ou 
Cours complét de la langue italienne. 2 gros v. in-So. 

* (Bound.) $3 50. 

—— Dictionnaire Italien-frangais et frangais italien, 
contenant plus de 10,000 mots omis les autres dic- 
tionnaires portatifa; édition diamant. 1 v. in-32 
(Bound.) $i 2&5 

BARBERI, BASTI, et CERATI.—Grand Dictionnaire 
frangais-italien et italien-frangais. 2 gross v. in-4. 
(Bound.) $15. 

BARETTI —Italian-English and English-Italian Dic- 
tionary. 2v.io-80. (Bound. London.) 

BIAGIOLL—Grammaire italienne, ou Application de la 
science de |'analyse a l’italien, ouvrage approuvé par 
Mlasgtut de France. 1 v.in-80. $1 37. 

Grammaire italienne a |’usage de la jeunesse. 1 v. 

in-12. 63 cts. 

Tesoretto della lingua toscana. 1 v.in-8. $2. 

BIAGIOLI et RONNA.—Nouveau Dictionnaire italien- 

frangais et frangais-italien, d’aprés la nouvelle édition 

du Dictionnaire de |l'Académie frangaise et celle du 
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Dictionnaire de la langue italienne. 1 v. petit in-8o, 
(Bound.) $1 75. 

BORDAS.—Gramatica italiana para el uso de los Espa- 
fioles. Itom.en-4. §2 75. 

Compendio de la gramatica italiana, formado sobre 
los mejores autores. 1 tom.en-18. 75 cents. 

BRICCOLANI.—Dictionnaire francais-italien et italien- 
frangais. I v.in-18. $1. 

BRICCOLANI et FONSECA. Diciionnaire frangais-ita- 
lien et italten-frangais, avec une nouvelle phraséologie 
tirée des classiques italiens. 2 v. gr.in-18. $1 75. 

BUTTURA. _ Dictionnaire frangais-italien et italien. 
nce a I’ usage des deux nations, 2 v. gr. in-8vo. 
‘Bound. 

CORMON Y MANNI. Dictionnaire portatif et de pro- 
nonciation, italien-frangais et trangais-italien. 1 v. 
in-18. §3 50. 

; de poche. I v.in-I8 $2. 

DELVINIOTTI DE BAROZZL. Dizionario della lengua 
italiana. 1 v.in-18. $1 25, 

DICTIONNAIRE POLYGLOTTE (LE). Italien-fran- 











LIBRI ITALIANI. 


GRAMMATICHE E DIZIONARII. 


gais-anglais, avec 5,000 verbes conjugués. Langue des 
signes, par A. Renzi. 1 gros. v. in-i2, de 1,000 pages. 

FLORILLI, Italian language taught in Ten Lessons, 
lv. in-12. 50 cents. 

GRAGLIA. Italian-English and English-Italian Diction- 
ary. (American edition. Bound.) 1 v. in-16. 

HAMONIERE. Dictionnaire de poche frangais-italien et 
italien frangais. 1 v. in-16. 

LONGFELLOW. Grammaire italienne (American edi- 
tion). lv.in-12. (Bound.) 75 cents. 

MEADOWS. Italian-English and English-Italian Dic- 
aig A lv. in-16. (Bound. London.) 

MORLINO ET DE ROUJOUX. Dictionnaire classique, 
italien-francais et francais-italien, rédigé sur les Dic. 
tionnaires de |’ Académie de la Crusca et de |’ Academie 
frangnise. 1 fort v in-8vo. (Bound.) $3. 

OLLENDORIF. New Method of Learning to Read, 
Write, and Speak Italian. 1 v.in-12. (American edi- 
tion. Bound) 

Key to New Method. 

edition. Bound.) 





lv. in-12. (American 


ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, American and Foreign Booksellers, 411 Broadway, New York. 





THE LITERARY WORLD FOR 1851, 


PRA LLA LAELIA 


Tuts Popular Journal, the first and only one of its | 
kind successfully established in the United States, | 
is especially devoted to the interests of the Reapine | 
Pusuic. | 


Its Leavers embrace all subjects of general | 
interest, handled in an independent style. 


Its Tates anp Sketcues are by the best writers 
of our own country, or selected from choice 
foreign sources not generally accessible. 


Its Curonicte or Passine Events is full and 
minute on all topics likely to interest the intelli- 
gent, embracing the LATEST INFORMATION on all 
subjects of Lrrenature, Science, Art, Music, 
Drama, Porutar AmusEMENT, AND Sociat Cuit- 
CHAT. 


Its Lrrerary Notices aim at combining enter- 
tainment and piquancy, with the fullest and fairest 
exposition of every new book of value published. 

The Proceedings of the various Societies for | 
Discovery on Researcu throughout the country, 
are regularly reported in its columns. 


It contains every week Lists of all Books pub- 
lished in this country, and a Descriptive Catalogue 
of valuable works published abroad and not re- 
printed here. ‘This information cannot be ob- 
tained in any other single publication, and its | 
value to atu Reapers need not be dwelt upon. | 

| 





Its constant contributors are some of the most 
eminent authors of the country. 


It is the aim of its conductors to issue a Weekly 
Journal inferior to none in America, in enlightened 
entertainment and efficiency. 

The new volume of the Literary Wor cp, as 
it will appear for the coming year, will sustain all 
the old elements of the Journal, with some popu- 
lar additions both of form and matter, suggested to 





us by experience, which cannot but be acceptable 


to our subscribers. These will consist in a better 
arrangement of the plan, an enlargement of some 
old features, and an introduction of new ones. 

The Lirrerary Wortp will in future be thus 
arranged :— 


I. Several Leading Articles, illustrating in 
the handling of some timely topic, the 
general principles of the Journal in all 
its departments. 

“II. Passages in advance of New and Impor- 
tant publications. 

II. Reviews of New Books. 

IV. A Catalogue Raisonné of Books pub- 
lished abroad, and not reprinted in this 
country. 

V. Literary Intelligence and Gossip. 

VI. The Reports of Societies—the Oriental, 
Historical, Ethnological, &c., &c., 
communicated from original sources. 

VII. Original Poems, Tales, Sketches. 
VIII. Communications of Correspondents on 
various topics. 

IX. Occasional Select Papers from Books, 
Periodicals, &c., at home and abroad. 

X. The Fine Arts—New Galleries, Paint- 
ings, Institutions, Prints, &c., with the 
Artists’ Gossip of the Week and Fo- 
reign Items. 

XI. Music and the Drama ; the Performances 
and Gossip of the Week. 

XII. Facts and Opinions—a miscellany of 
novel incidents with comments upon 
the topics of the day, from all quarters 
—presented in a comprehensive, strik- 
ing, and picturesque form—paragraphs 

with the materials of an essay. 

XIII. Varieties ; Anecdotes, &c. 

XIV. Publisher's Circular; Book Announce- 
ments. 


The Literary World contains from twenty to.twenty-four quarto pages, and is issued every 
Saturday, at $3 00 per annum, always in advance. 


E. A. & G. L. DUYCKINCK, 


Eprrors anp Proprietors, 157 Broadway, N. Y. 





THE 


ILLUSTRATED DOMESTIC BIBLE, 


Now Publishing in Numbers, on the First 
and Fifteenth of each Month. 


—_—— 


In addition to the authorized version, this edition of the 
Bible contains seven hundred illustrations, three steel 
maps, very full references, reflections, no questions, 
dates for every day in the year, family chronolo- 
gical order, &c. 

To be completed in 25 numbers, ut 25 cents each. 

This work will shortly be completed and ready for sale. 
The price of the volume will be from 7 to 12 dollars, ac- 
cording to the style of binding. 

7 Agents wanted to dispose of it in every town in the 
United States. Address, post paid, 

SAMUEL HUESTON, 
137 Nassau Street, New York. 
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Littell’s Living Age.—No. 349, 124 Cts. 
CONTENTS, 
1. Defenceless State of Great Britain —Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 
2. Story of Maria Forster (Jean Pau|).—Sharpe’s Mag. 
3. My Novel, Book 2, Chapters 7—12.—Blackwood's 


ICONOGRAPHIC ; ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Fr 
Science, Literature, and Art. 
SECOND EDITION. 


The Publisher of this splendid work has the pleasure 
to announce to his friends and the public, that he has 
just returned from Germany, where he has made arrange- 
ments for the speedy and regular issue of the second edi- 
tion, which, owing to the rapid increase of the Subscrip- 
tions, has already become necessary. The continuation 
of the first edition will be farnished Subscribers monthly, 
as heretofore ; whilst for the New Edition, a 

NEW SUBSCRIPTION IS OPENED. 


The New Edition will be issued in Parts, and at as short 
intervals as the care necessarily bestowed upon the 
Printing of the Steel Plates will allow. 

TEN STEEL-PLATE PRINTING PRESSES are con- 
stantly at work for this edition, and will furnish impres- 
sions enough to enable the publisher to issue the second 
edition 

In Semi-monthly Parts, 
so that it will be completed at the same time with the 
first edition, viz. in October, 1851. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
The Work will be Published in 


TWENTY-FIVE PARTS, 
ISSUED SEMI-MONTBLY, 


Commencing on the First of October. 
Each Part contains 20 beautifully executed Steel Plates, 
by the first Artists in Germany, and 80 pages of Letter- 


Price for the Twenty-five Parts, TWENTY-FIVE 
DOLLARS, payable at the rate of ONE DOLLAR on pv- 
LIVERY OF EACH PART. 

Subscribers pledge themselves to take the numbers re- 
gulurly as they are issued. On the other hand, they will 
at no time have t pay for any part in advance. 

For further particulars, plan of the work, &c., examine 
the prospectus and specimen copies atthe Publisher's, or 


at his Agents’. 
New York, RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
PUBLISHER, 


2 Barclay street (Astor House). 
AGENTS. 
Boston, Redding & Co.; Philadelphia. W. B. Zieber ; 
Buffalo, Geo. H. Derby & Co.; Cincinnati, Post & Co. ; 


Charleston, S. C., Samuel Hart, Sen.; New Orleans, P.M. 
Norman, and the Book Trade generally. 05 tf 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


AN UNFAILING GUIDE TO THE GENDERS OF 
FRENCH NOUNS. By James C. Gorpon. 

The want of such a Treatise as this has long been felt. 
Tt is brief, and will be found invaluable to students of the 
French ianguage; and as a Class Book in Schools, as 
a Companion to the French Grammar. Price 25 cents. 

STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 


Pus.isners, 122 Broadway. 
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Magazine. 
4. Smyrna, the City of Figs—New Mon Magazine. 
5. Records of the Ancient Kings of Pe _ er's 

Magazine. 


6. Anatomy of Old Age.—Sharpe’s Magazine 

7. A Frenchman in Cairo.—New M 'y Magazine. 

8. Guizot on Washington and Monk.— Times. 

9. Fast Sailing Ships.— Do. 

10. American and lish Constitution Making.—Do. 
With Poetry, Short Articles, and Correspondence. 


ES A New Volume has just commenced. 


Published weekly at Six Dollars eyes by E. LITTELL 
& Co., Boston, and sold by DEW & DAVENPORT, 
Tribune Baildings, New York. pk 





LITERARY WORLD. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Half Square (nine lines), . ° : $3 50 
One Square (eighteen lines), ° « 1 00 
Thirty lines, ° ° . ‘ 1 50 
Half Column, ° ° ° 2 75 
One Column, > e « . 5 00 
One Page, . ° ° ° 12 50 
YEARLY TERMS. 
One Square, P e ¢ - 94000 
Thi me . 6000 
Que Column, 200 00 
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GEORGE P. PUTNAM NEW _BOOKS. 
WILL PUBLISH ON THURSDAY, LEA & BLANCHARD, 


Salander and the Dragan; PHILADELPHIA, 


HAVE NOW READY. 


A ROMANCE OF THE HARTZ PRISON. No. XLI, for January, 1851, 


 FiBwegctmadgee THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE 
With gene peg CO Designs. MEDICAL SCTENCES. | 
jist - large 18mo. ce 50 cents. 
EDITED BY ISAAC HAYS, M.D. 
Just Published. Published Quarterly. 


News and Library, gratis. 


T H E L 0 R G N E T T BE. No. 97 for January, 1851, 


BY JOHN 'TIMON. MEDICAL NEWS AND LIBRARY. 


Elegantly Bound in Two Volumes. ay é ‘ ae 
t g t J g 
WITH TWELVE ILLUSTRATIONS BY DARLEY. ee Guided Intec Malgaigne’s 
mes 38s vente. WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Patires af the Press : Which will be completed in the present year. 


Published Monthly. 
“The Lorgnette is to New York Society what Shakspeare made the stxge to the world. [t fairly holds the mirror) ; : 
up to ae The follies, vices, and amusements of the great metropolis are portrayed, not caricatured, with an sane ante aint ae bene 
accurate hand. Of the sparkling, brilliant style of the work, its vivid pictures of real live, and its keen sarcasm, our | the Medical Sciences : 
praise cannot but seem impertinent. We hope not be thought extravagant in ranking it at the head of its departinent | 2 

















in literature.” —Review of the Courier and Enquirer of * The Lorgnette” and“ Reveries of a Bachelor.” &c. Bip eoxty 
“Some dozen or more gentlemen have had attrinuted to them the honor of standing behind the incognito of this | Billing’s Principles. 
admirable writer, If Mr. Dodge should prove to be the veritable John Timon, he my congratulate himself on having | 


laid the foundstion of as permanent a reputation as any in our literature."—N Y. Tribune | 


i pm oo eyae = Sanremo Nea earn bay nae dey of the kind ever published in the country : it is superior | THE PRINCIPLES OF MEDICINE. 


“The author's vein is quiet bumor, a refined and unexceptionable propriety of taste, and a style modelled on the 
admirable essays of the Speake, or rather of the Connoisseur and Idler.”—Nat. Intelligencer. BY ARCHIBALD BILLING, M.D., &c. 


“Their finish of style, delicacy of wit, independence of thought, broad, entholic spirit, and the higher eloquence in Second American from the Fifth and Improved London 








their occasional moralizing, are not to be found in combination in any other work of the kind this side the water.’— | Fdition. 
International. In one handsome octavo volume. 
STRINGER & TOWNSEND, Pu BLISHERS, | We can strongly recommend Dr. Billing’s “ Principles’’ 
jie 222 BROADWAY, N. Y. | as a code of instruction which should be constantly pre- 


sent to the mind of every well-informed and philosophical 
practitioner of medicine.— Lancet. 


GILFILLAN’S BARDS OF THE BIBLE. | We know of no book which contains within the same 


space so much valuable information, the result, not of 


D. APPLETON & CO. | wertng, citalesl ‘cneereatg, "socompunied with, creek 


soundness of judgment, and extraordinary clinical tact.— 











Have Just Published Medico Chirurgical Review. 
’ | tis the leading virtue of the author never to lose sight 
Printed from the Advanced Sheets, received from the English Publishers, | of the bedside ; and the numerous pcints of treatment in 


THE BARDS OF THE BIBLE, | regard to the exhibition of remedies, distributed through- 


| out the work from the first page to the last, would, if 
. : extracted, alone form a catalogue worthy of being com- 
By Georce Giirintan, author of “ Literature and Literary Men,” &c., &c. mitted to memory.—London Medical Gazette. 
One vol. 12mo., Muslin. Price 50 cents. 


This is truly one of the choicest and most acceptable books of the season. The views which it presents are original 





‘ y 
and striking, and yet at once commend themselves to the reader's approval and admiration, No writer, nuless Herder SCHMITZ & ZUMPT'S LIVY. 
be excepted, has treated the subject with such marked success; and the essay of Herder is but fragmentary. The — 

production is superior to Lowth’s work in completeness, and is not at all inferior to it in force of thought, in beauty of . i IVII PAT AVINI 
diction, in richness of imagery, and in the deep and fervent appreciation of the true spirit of the Hebrew minstrels. os ¢ 


The author has indalged freely in literary criticism, and io historical explanation, but his great aim has been to give 
artistic effect to his work—to make a real prose poem in honor of the poetry and poets of the Bible. Mr. Gilfillan has HISTORIARUM LIBRI I, IL, XXL, XXII. 
executed his task in a most masterly manner. ‘To use the language he himself has applied to another, he has a With Two Maps, English Notes. Biographical and 
winged soul, and can transport his reader along with him into the very heart of a former age, enabling him to realize Critical Introduction, &c., 

its old life, to feel its old habits hanging softly around him, to throb with its old ambitions, to talk fluently its old lan. | Jn one very neat volume, Royal 12mo., extra cloth. 
guage, —_ waeeet far up as = ny - _ ag ee = one can close this work without a better arora. Price 70 cents, 

ion and a pr. reverence of the of Books. [t will add greatly to Mr. Gilfillan’s already widely-exten ‘ : 

fame. The Messrs. Appleton secured early sheets of the werk, and have promptly issued it in a handsome style. lhe on —. re nS. Schoen at 6. Zene 
IL which the following have already appeared ; 





i C. J.CASARIS DE BELLO GALLICO, with a Map, 

8 H A N N 0 N D A L E . A N 0 V E L. | Oreo eet CUSTIL CATILINA ET JUGURT : 

By Emma E. De Nevirr Sovrnwortn, author of “ The Deserted Wife,” &c. | aMap. 50 cents BA, oth 
8vo. paper cover, 25 cents. | P, VIRGILIE MARONIS CARMINA. 75 cents. 


PR i author af te wort pe oes skill in tee doncntion of sonng, postin in powerful winds. In  CURTIUA RUFUS wine mes an 60cts. 
$s volume she has drawn, with graphic power, some striking characters of the highest activity, vigor, and energy. ’ Sp AT " . 
Its scenes are animated and striking, and often described with thrilling effect. whoa sen CICERONIS ORATIONES SELECT XII. 








WILL PUBLISH NEXT WEEK. | "The following works are preparing as part of this 
LIFE’S DISCIPLINE. A TALE OF THE ANNALS OF HUNGARY.  "“— 


mg KALTSCHMIDT’S SCHOOL LATIN DICTIONARY, 
By Tatvi, author of “ Heloise,” etc., etc. in two parts, Latin-English and English-Latin, over 900 


One Volume 12mo. cloth. realy) Part 1., Latin-English, about 500 pages. (Just 
PRACTICAL MERCANTILE CORRESPONDENCE. UNE sit dint tomes, 


a 
w ; FIRST LA ADING AN CISE BOOK. 
ih Notes Critical and Explanatogy oe ile ot Ledins ced Dileor Exchange nt Pro forma Inveloes, Account) SECOND LATIN READING AND EXERCISE 





BOOK. 
A SCHOOL CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 


Teachers desirous of examining these works may obtain 
—" application, personally or by letter, to the i” 


ALSO 
An Explanation of the German Chain Rule, as applicable to the Calculation of Exchanges. 
By Wittiam ANDERSON. 


; 
jie 1 vol. 12mo. of near 300 pages. 
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HOLDEN'S MAGAZINE. 


Prospectus for 1851. 


HOLDEN’S enters on its seventh volume with 
the January number, and the Publishers now spe- 
cially invite the attention of the American people 
to the peculiar advantages it offers, arising from 
its extraordinary CHEAPNEss combined with an un- 
surpassed excellence. It is afforded at one poLLAR 
a year, while it is twice as large as many of the 
dollar magazines, and is filled with original 
American literature of the highest character. 





The purpose of the Editors is to furnish a Maga- 
zine at so small a price as to be within the reach 
of the humblest, and so excellent as to be prized by 
the most intelligeot—which shall be mentally invi- 
gorating, enlightening, inspiring, and practical ; 
and which, possessed of a liberal, progressive, and 
earnest spirit, shall be taken to the homes and to 
the hearts of the American people—welcomed for 
its liveliness, remembered for its instruction, and 
cherished for its genial sentiment. They experience 
sincere satisfaction in knowing that by the carrying 
out of their purpose American genius is fostered, 
and that already Holden’s has had the privilege of 
introducing to the favorable regard of the country 
several] authors of rare ability. 


A choice company of contributors have been 
attracted to the Magazine by sympathy with its 
spirit, and admiration of the enterprise, whose 
devotion is evidenced by the force and elegance of 
their articles, 


Rev. Henry Giles, the distinguished lecturer and 
essayist; the favorite authoress of “Susy L.’s 
Diary ;? Mary M. Chase; the Misses Carey ; 
Caroline Cheesebro’; J. T. Headley ; Prof. Alden ; 
Dr. Dewey; F. Saunders; Mulchinock ; Stod- 
dard ; and others of the best writers are its con- 
tributors. 


The I:iusrrations of Holden’s are no unmean- 
ing fancy-pieces, but tasteful skercues of American 
and European scenery, and porrratrts of the lead- 
ing men of the age. 


Brocraray, Lirerary Reviews, and the Fine 
Arts will receive special attention. “ Erastus 
Stephen” will furnish letters from Europe. The 
series of “Uses and Abuses” will be continued, 
and also the Putrir Porrraits. 


It is a universal wonder that such a Magazine 
can be afforded at so small a price. It can be 
done only by having an immense circulation. 


The Terms are One Dollar a year, in advauce. 
A club of six supplied for $5, and one of twenty 
for $16, with a free copy for the forwarder of it. 


Specimen numbers furnished ¢ratis. 


Address, post paid, 


FOWLER & DIETZ, 
No. 109 Nassau Street, New York. 


*,* Canvassers wanted throughout the country. 
ja 3 
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NEW MEDICAL WORKS. 


THE FAMILY AND SHIP MELICINE 
CHEST COMPANION. 


Being a Compendium of Domestic Medicine, Sargery, 
and Materia Medica, with directions for the diet and 
management of the sick-room; plain rules for the adminis- 
tration of medicines, with their proportions and doses; 
general rules on bathing ; rutes for the treatment of frac- 
tures, dislocations, &c.; a concise account of Asiatic and 
spasmodic cholera, with the remedies to be used in the 
absence of professional! assistance, &c., &c. ; particularly 
adapted for the heads of families, captains of ships, 
travellers, and overseers of seer a By a Practising 
Physician. In one volume royal 12mo 


THE MEDICAL WEXAMINER. 


Epitep “ FRAN ANGIO ¢ - sure, M.D, ano 
HN B. BIDDLE, M.1). 

THE MEDIAL EXAMINER AND RECORD OF 
MEDICAL SCIENCES, Commencement of « New 
Year, No, 1, Volume 7, New Series, for January, 1851, 

CONTALNING 

Ortemnat Communications, from eminent members of 
the Medical Profession throughout the United States. 

Rerorts or CunicaL Lecrures, delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Jefferson Medical College, Penn- 
sylvania Hos cari, Surgical, and others, with Lilustrations, 
Reviews of New Books, Bibliographical Notices, Editorial 
Matter, and a Record of all that is new or interesting in 
Medicine. 

TERMS.—The Examiner is published monthly, at$3 00 
per annum, or for $4 00 paid in advance, Ranking’s Ab- 
stract of the Medical Sciences and the Examiner is fur- 
nished for one year. 


REVIEW OF CHEMISTRY, 
FOR STUDENTS. 

Adapted to the Courses as Taught in the 
PRINCIPAL MEDICAL SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By JOHN G. MURPHY, M.D. 
in one volume |2mo. 


THE MEDICAL STUDENT’S GUIDE 
IN EXTRACTING TEETH, 


With Numerous Cases in the Surgical Branch 
of Dentistry. 
With Illustrations by 8. 8S. Bonsen, F Practical Dentist. 





Rf ho earl February : 
RANKING'S HALF Y AR Rey ABSTRACT, Being a 
Complete Digest of the Medical Sciences from July to 
December, 1850. No. 12, Volume 6. 
D> Agents will please send their orders. 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 
jis PHILADELPHIA. 


Life of Jenny Lind. 


BY N- PARKER WILLIS. 


J2mo. paper, and Portrait, 50 cts.; cloth, 75 cts. 
Just Published and for sale by 
ROBT. E. PETERSON, 


5 Arch street, 
wu PHILADELPHIA. 


THE EUROPEAN EXPRESS. 


SHIPPING AND COMMISSION AGENCY. 


cNICOL & CO., 38 Wall street, New York, and 9 
Fenwick street, Liverpool.—NcNicot & Co. 
leave to inform their friends and the public, that they have 
established a Branch of their House at New York, incon- 
nexion with their Liverpool House, and are now prepared 
to receive at their Office, GOODS, PACKAGES, and 
PARCELS, to be Forwarded oe and British 
Steamers, to Liverpool, London, Southampton, and Havre. 

Parties in the United States, receiving Goods, Parcels, 
Pictures, Books, or any description of Merchandise, jon 
Great Britain, France, &c., are solicited to order shipment 
through MeNicol & Co., Liverpool, who have agents in all 
the large cities of Europe. 

Pare maaan § in England and France, whether for 
Sale or personal u 

Drafts at sight, payente in all the large towns and cities 
in Great Britain. 

Packages are made up Weekly, at this Agency, for 
all parts of Europe. 

Custom House anes, | in all its branches, attended to 
with accuracy and dispatch 

The strictest — will be paid to all business sent 
to these Agencies, and the most economical charges and 
every satisfaction guaranteed. 

McNICOL & CO., 38 Wall street. 

References : New York, G. P. Putnam, Esq., Broadway ; 
Boston, Messrs. Elliott & Greig, Merchants ; New Orleans, 
Messrs. Lion Brothers ; Liverpool, Messrs. J. Barnard & 
Co., Bankers. 

P.8. Importers desirous of procuring the newest styles 
of French and English manufacture, can have sample pat- 
terns forwarded, when required, by every a ving 
Liverpool. nl6 3m 
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beg | jogical Books. 





Seience of Things Familiar. 
C. 8S. FRANCIS & CO. 


PUBLISH THIS DAY, 


A GUIDE 


TO THE 


SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE OF 
THINGS FAMILIAR. 


By Rev. Dr. BREWER, 
Trinity Hall, 


CAREFULLY REVISED AND ADAPTED FOR USE IN FAmr- 
LIES AND SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Price 63 cents. 

The unparalleled success of this book, of which 25,000 


copies have been printed in two years in Great Britain, is 
a plain proof of its being acceptable. 


“ Every page is calculated to rivet the attention of even 
the most thoughtless.""— Educational Times. 

“ We have never seen a work so philosophical and yet 
so vers so plain and yet so profound.”—Glasgow 





Cambridge. 


“It would be difficult, if not quite impossible, to over 
rate the value of this very eee volume. It is indeed 
& most charming family book, and the author has convey- 
ed in twenty-nine chapters an amount of useful informa- 
tion never before conveyed in any volume of similar 
dimensions.”’"— Evangelical Magazine. 





Likewise, Just Ready. 
COBWEBS TO CATCH FLIES. 


A NEW EDITION. 
Price 25 cents; colored, 38 cents. 


THE DAISY; 
OR, CAUTIONARY STORIES, IN VERSE. 
Price 25 cents ; colored, 38 cents 


Nearly Ready. 
WAVERLEY POETRY; 


BEING THE POEMS SCATTERED THROUGH THE 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
Including all those Poetical Mottoes, Fragments, Songs, 
wee &c., &c., attributed to Anonymous Sources, 
but presumed to be written by Sir Walter 
Scott. With Titles and Index. 
CHAS. 8. FRANCIS & CO., 


jatt 252 Broadway. 


KNAPP’S THEOLOGY. 


1 volume 8vo. 


MACKNIGHT ON THE EPISTLES. 


1 volume royal 8vo. 


Will be sold at a bargain to close a concern, about 1000 
ae ae of each wn ees al 

They are superior in paper inting to 
most of the former Editions. They will be furnished 
folded and collated or bound in the ordinary style. A 
ee opportunity for a good investment is here 
ffe 





For farther information address 
M. W. DODD, 
jis Brick Church Chapel, New York. 








COHN W.ORR) _ 


Engraver Woov, 


The PN ieapectialty informs the public 
that he still continues the business of 


WOOD ENGRAVING, 


in all its branches, at his old place, 75 Nassav Srreet. 
where, with his long experience and su advantages, 
= is enabled to execute po — in my os —— 
al in a superior style, with the utmost tech, an 
on euneiahte terms. ‘his facilities for doing all kinds of 
work are unsur 

J. W. ORR, 


a3tf 75 Nassau st. New York. 
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JUST RECEIVED. 
Neatly Bound in Cloth Gilt. Price $10 00. 


THE LONDUN ART-JOURNAL FOR 1850. 


CONTAINING 


TWENTY-FIVE LINE ENGRAVINGS (ON STEEL) OF THE VERNON GALLERY. 
TWELVE ENGRAVINGS (ON STEEL) OF WORKS IN SCULPTURE. 

ABOVE EIGHT HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD, anv 

FOUR HUNDRED PAGES OF LETTER-PRESS. 


The Series of Engravings of Pictures in the Vernon Gallery was commenced with the Volume for 1849, which 


asi VIRTUE, SON & CO, 


jisef 26 Joun sTREET. 


—_—— 
—— 











Dr. Cumming’s New Work. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


PRICE $150. CLOTH EXTRA, GILT. 


PROPHETIC STUDIES: 


OR, LECTURES ON THE BOOK OF DANIEL. 
BY THE REV. JNO. CUMMING, DD., 
Author of “ Apocalyptic Sketches,” “ Lectures on the Seven Churches,” “ Infant Salvation,”’ &c., &c. 


VIRTUE, SON & CO., 


jlsef 26 JoHN sTREET. 


TICKNOR, REED, & FIELDS’S 


LIST OF BOOKS IN PREPARATION. 
1. THE BIOGRAPHY OF WORDSWORTH. 


By his Nephew, Rev. CurisrornER Worpswortn, D.D. 


2.THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES. 


By NatruanteL HawTHorne. 


3. TWICE TOLD TALES. 


A New Edition, with Introductory Chapter Additional. By Nataanieh HawTnorne. 


4, ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. 


A New and Enlarged Edition. By Epwitn P. Wuirpce. 


5. GOETHE’S WILHELM MEISTER. 


Translated by CaRLyYLe, 


6.GOETHE’S FAUST. 


‘Translated by Haywarp. A New Edition. 


7. DE QUINCEY’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 
8. THE NOONING. 


By James Russevt Lowe tt. 


9. HENRY T. TUCKERMAN’S POEMS. 
GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 


FIRST AMERICAN FROM THE SECOND LONDON EDITION. 
By GEORGE GROTE, Esq. 


JOHN P. JEWETT & Co., OF BOSTON, 


Announce to the Literati and to the Trade that they have in press the great work of Mr. Grote of London, 


THE HISTORY OF GREECE, in 10 Vols. 


The first volume, containing Legendary Greece and Grecian History, to the reign of Pisistratus at Athens, 
IS THIS DAY PUBLISHED. 


The second volume will be issued in a few days, and the remaining volumes will follow in rapid succession. Each 
Volume will make a 12mo. of about 500 printed and bound in good style, and will be sold at 75 cents a volume, 
with the usual discount to the Trade. 

This work is considered by literary men, both in this country and in Europe, one of the most thorough and learned 
histories to be found of any country in any language. 














j\8 3teow 











Orders from the Trade solicited. 
jll 2 17 and 19 Cornhill, Boston. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MATERNAL EDUCATION (Pic de la Mirandole), peint- 
ed by Paul De la Roche, e ved in Line by Frangois. 
Size 9X I3inches. Prints, $5; proofs before letters, 810. 
This exquisite Print is one Of the best Line Engravings 

ever published. 


THE EVENING OF LIFE.—DREAM OF HAPPI- 
ness. A pair of magnificent large Engravings, painted 
by Gleyre and Papety, engraved by Jazet. Size 23x 38 
inches. Each plain, $15; do. colored, $25. 

THE MESSENGER OF THE SERAGLIO. Painted by 
Court, engraved by Martinet. Size 18X23 inches. 


Plain, $5; colored, $10. A beautiful companion print to 
“Sarah the Bather.” 


MUSEE DES RIEURS (Museum of Laughers.) Nos. 38 
to 41. These last prints published are exceedingly 
attractive. Each tinted, $1 50. 

THE CONVALESCENT (Girl)\—CAPTAIN ALBERT 
(Boy)—THE YOUNG STUDENT (Boy)—JUST IN 
TUNE! (a Violin Player.) A new Series of Portraits 
and Groups by Lasalle after choicest works of modern 
artists. Each plain, $i 25; tinted, $2; colored, $3; 
colored with dark ground, $3 75; colored with border, 
$6. 


LA FIGURE, Nos. 37 to 42, by Lasalle, each plain, 62} 
cents ; tinted, 75 cents ; colored, dark ground, $2 50. 

ETUDES CHOISIES, Nos. 51 to 54, by Lasalle. Each 
plain, 75 cents ; tinted, $1 25; colored, dark ground, $3. 

Also, a great variety of other interesting novelties. 

The usual discount allowed to the trade. 


GOUPIL & CO., 
Wucetresate PRintseLiers, 
289 Broadway. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO THE TRADE—We 
have the pleasure to announce that, according to the 
desire of many of our customers, we are ready to supply 
the trade with a complete assortment of 


ARTIST’S MATERIALS. 


Also, with the best collection of Studies by LASALLE, 
JULIEN, FLERS, CALAME, CICERI, MALASSEAU, 
BILLOIDEAUX, HARDING, &c, &c., &c. jis 


BANGS, BROTHER & Co. 
204 BROADWAY, 
Keep constantly on hand a full assortment of 


BOHN’S 
POPULAR LIBRARY SERIES, 


Including the STANDARD LIBRARY, 84 volumes 
12mo., large type, neat cloth, embracing a choice selection 
of the best works in English literature. 


Bohn’s Scientific Library.—7 vois., including 
popular works on Chess, Hand-book of Games, Painting, 
also Humboldt’s Cosmos, Views of Nature, &c. 


Bohn’s Classical Library.—18 vols., consisting 
of Modern Translations of Herodotus, Thucydides, Sopho- 
cles, Plato, Livy, ZZschylus, Aristotle’s Rhetoric, Nicoma- 
chean Ethics, and Cicere’s Offices. 


Bohn’s Antiquarian Library.—!2 vols., chietiy 
works relating to the early History of England and her 
Kings, the Crusaders, early Romances, &c. 


Bohn’s Illustrated Library, embracing Lodge's 
Portraits of Illustrious Personages in Great Britain. in 8 
vols. with 30 portraits to each; Cruikshank’s Three 
Courses and a Dessert, 1 vol.; and Kitto’s Scripture Lands 
and Biblical Atlas, with 24 maps, plain or colored. 


Bohn’s New Series.—Lemartine’s Genevieve. 


The above may be had in entire series, or separate vo- 
lumes, as may be desired. 
' 


*,* Catalogues of the v+rious works embraced in these 
Libraries may be had on application to the above. 





B. B. & Co. are constantly holding 
AUCTION SALES 
Of Books, Paper, Stationery, Engravings, 
Public Libraries, &c., &c. 


ty" Cash advances made whenever desired. jes 
1 





E. J. TRYON 


(Formerly with Thorburn), 


SEEDSMAN AND FLORIST, 
9 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


Every description of seed on hand. Bouquets made to order. 
jl Birds, Cages, and Bird Seed. 
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THE DAY BOOK 


(DAILY AND WEEKLY), 
Edited by N. R. Stimson and G. G. Foster. 
Bene 


The Editors of the Day Book believe that the general 
character of thelr journal is already well understood in 
all sections of the Union. As the defender of the Consti- 
tution and the compromises upon which alone it could 
have been created, the Day Book inculcates not only a 
formal obedience to the laws passed in conformity to its 
provisions, but a hearty and brotherly kindness between 
the North and South, the East and West, in the discharge 
of their mutual obligations. The Day Book is impartial 
and independent in its criticiems of public measures and 
men. Especiaily is it intended to be the uncompromising 
enemy of those detestable cliques in New York and Al- 
bany which cripple and disgrace the political parties of 
the State. 

The Li y, Mi is, News, and Commercial 
Departments of the Day Book are conducted with express 
reference to the wants of the public, and free from every 

ivate or individual interest. An important and invalua- 

le feuture of the Diy Book is its commercial department, 
in which may always be found a true account 
LIFE IN WALL STREET, 
with sketches from nature of its Leading Men, its In- 
trigues, Corners, Operations, and Transactions. I[n this 
department institutions and acts ure called by their true 
names, and public individuals characterized as they de- 
serve, without fear or favor. 

Among the original contents of the Day Book during the 
yeur will be a succession of articles, adapted to the season, 
consisting of 

SKETCHES OF THE OPERA, 
in the style of * Squints through an Opera Glass,”’ with 
thorough and impartial criticisms upon Music and the 
Drama in all their various phases; with frequent nvu- 
tices of the Men, Women, and Events in the 


FASHIONABLE WORLD OF NEW YORK. 


In addition to these attractions, the Day Book will con- 

tain a series of 
NOVELETTES OF SOCIETY, 
continued from day to day, and frequent sketches of 
CITY LIFE, 
in the style which has given so widea larity to “ New 
York in Slices,” and “ New York by Gas Light.” Mr. 
Foster also continues in the Day Book his unique 
*“‘OITY ITEMS,”’ 

commenced in the Tribune, and now sought to be imitated 
by almost every principal journal in the country. 

Particular attention is bestowed upon the 

CRITICISMS OF LITERATURE AND ART 

in the Day Book, and the reader may be at all times certain 
of obtaining from them the Reat vaLug of the work or 
artist under discussion. J 


In a word, the great idea of the editors of the Day Book 
6 to make it a complete and perfect 


EVENING PAPER FOR THE FAMILY. 


THE WEEKLY DAY BOOK 


Containing all the reading matter which appears in the 

daily paper, in a large and beautiful quarto, of rorty 

cotumns, is mailed regularly every Friday to all paris 
of the Union, at 

TWO DOLLARS A YEAR. 

The price of the Day Book every evening is Five Dollars 

a yer, or nine cents a week, delivered by carriers to all 

parts of the city and Brooklyn. 

All orders must be addressed, free of postage, and in- 


closing the cash, to 
STIMSON & FOSTER, 
122} Fulton Street, New York. 
28 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 
PRINTER, 


112 FULTON STREET, NEW VORK. 


NGRAVING 


TS Subscriber would inform Authors, Publishers, and 
Printers, that he still continues to carry on the busi- 
ness of ENGRAVING ON WOOD), in all its branches. 
His facilities are such that he is enabled to execute all 
orders promptly, and in every style of the Art, upon the 
most reasonable terms; while the experience of many 
years enables him to feel perfect confidence in his efforts 
to give satisfaction to all who may favor him with their 








New York, Dec. 1850. 











THE LITERARY WORLD. 


GEORGE P. 


eee 


Science, Literature, Biography, and the Useful Arts. 


NEW ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR THE SPRING SEASON, 





PREPARING FOR SPEEDY PUBLICATION. 
I. 
PUTNAM’S HOME MANUALS AND TEXT-BOOKS. 


Uniform with the “ Wor.o’s Proeress,” “ Evrors Past anp Present,” &c., &c. 
Prepared by able literary and scientific men, on the basis of Maunder’s and other recent compilations, and posted 
up to the present hour. The whole designed to compress into a compact, portable, and convenient shape (for popy. 
lar reference and for use as text-books), a comprehensive, accurate, and satisfactory view of General History, 
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PUTNAM’S 




















1. HAND-BOOK OF SCIENCE, 
2. HAND-BOOK OF GENERAL LITERATURE. 


II. 
Ill. 
IV. 


DO. 
. Hon. E. G. SQUIER—Nicaragua. 


York, with Illustrations. 
. AUTHOR OF “ RURAL HOURS.”—A 
. MRS. L. C. TUTHILL.—The Artist. 


with engravings on steel. 


plan, with very numerous illustrations. 
XV. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE 


5. HAND BOOK OF THE USEFUL ARTS. 


WASHINGTON IRVING—The Life of George Washington. 
The Alhambra. 


FRANCIS L. HAWKS, D.D.—The Monuments of Central and Western America. 
THEODORE IRVING—The Conquest of Florida. 
MISS C. M. SEDGWICK—A New England Tale, 12mo. 

A New Work. 


Pror. MOSES STUART—A Commentary on Ecclesiastes. 
FENIMORE COOPER.—The Meo of Manhattan; or, Social History of the City of New 


. “MARTHA MARTELL.”—Second Love ; or, the World’s Opinion. 
. MRS. COWDEN CLARKE.—The Girlhood of Shakspeare’s Heroines, beautifully illustrated 


J. W. GILBART.—A Treatise on Banking. 


. DR. MAYO, author of “ Kaloolah.”—Novelseed. 
Do A Family Book for Young Persons, on an unique 


GEORGE BORROW.—Lavengro: an Autobiography. 





IN PREPARATION: 
3. HAND BOOK OF BIOGRAPHY. 
4. HAND-BOOK OF THE FINE ARTS. 















New Work. 







1 vol. 8vo. 
12mo. 











AMERICAN EDUCATION, 


ITS PRINCIPLES AND ELEMENTS. 
Dedicated to the Teachers of the United States, 


BY E. D. MANSFIELD, Esa. 
Author of Political Grammar, &c. 


Cable of Contents: 


The Idea of a Republic, 

The Means of Perpetuating Civil and Religious Liberty, 

The Teacher: his Qualifications, his Teaching, and his 
Character, 

The Idea of Science, 

The Utility of Mathematics—The Utility of Astronomy, 

The Utility of History, 

The Science of Language, 

Literature a Means of Education, 

Conversation an Instructor, 

The Constitation,—The Law Book of the Nation, 

The Bible,—The Law Book from Heaven, 

The Education of Women, 


Price $1. 
Just published by A. S. BARNES & CO., 
51 John street. 


Rev. Dr. Cheever’s new Hymn Book. 


CHRISTIAN MELODIES. 
A Selection of Hymns and Tunes, 


DESIGNED FOR SOCIAL AND PRIVATE WORSHIP 
In the Lecture Room and the Family. 


The Hymns are selected and edited by Rev. George B 
Cheever, and the Tunes appropriate are arranged by J. E. 
Sweetser, Organist and Leader of the Choir, in the Church 
of the Puritans. 

No work of this.kind can be mor2 useful for Christian 
worship, either for the family circle, private individuals, 
or the Conference meeting. ‘lhe ‘Tunes ‘the good old and 
most enduring kind) are placed at the top of each left 
hand page—fullowed by three or four Hymns, which are 
selected as appropriate to each particular Tune. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 








patronage. N ORR, No. 151 Falton street, 
jy20 3m New York 


A. S. BARNES & Co., 


n23 51 JOHN 8TREET’ 





NEW BOOKS o, 
Published and Preparing for Publication 


By A. HART, Purapetruia. 
(Late Carey and Hart.) 


THE DUCHESS; or, Woman’s Love and Woman's Hate 
A Novel. Said to be superior to “ James," and equa! w 
“Scott,” Complete in one vol. (from early sheets). a 

(Now Ready.) 3 

THE BROTHERS; or, the Family who Lived in the Firs: 
Society. A Novel. Complete in one vol. 50 cents 
One of the best books of the season. 

NOBODY’S SON;; or, the Life and Adventures of Pere 
val Mayberry, written by himself. Complete in one vol 
50 cents. (In January. 

NELL GWYNNE; or, the Court of the Stuarts. A No 
vel. Complete in one vol. 

MISSISSIPPI SCENES; or, Sketches of Southern Li’ 
eee Adventure. By J. B. Cobb, Esq., author of * Tle 

eole.”’ 

BERTIE, a Humorous Novel, by the author of “ Nags 
Head.” In one vol. 12mo, Price 50 cents. 

THE AMERICAN COMPLETE COTTON SPINNER 
and Manager’s and Carder’s Guide. By the late Kober 


H. Baird. 
LEIGH HUNT'S ESSAYS AND MISCELLANIES 
uniform with “ Macaulay’s Miscellanies.” 1 vol. }2m0 


CHRISTOPHER NORTH'S (Prof. Wilson) LIFE AN) 

































GENIUS OF THE POET BURNS. 1 vol. 12mo 
THE M \ID OF CANAL STREET, by Miss Leslie, «¢ 
thor of “ Kiity’s Relations,” ** Mrs. Washington Potts, 





RICORD’S ILLUSTRATIONS of Syphilitic Disease 
with 117 colored designs. 1 vol.4to. — - 

(Early in January.) 

A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURE AN) 
WORKING OF STEEL, being a Hand-book for the 
Blacksmith, Die Sinker, Hardware Manufacturer. &. 
&c. By F. Overman. 

A YEAR ON THE PUNJAUB FRONTIER IN 1848. 
Major Herbert Edwards (from early sheets, direct from 
the Publishers). 

LORD AND LADY HARCOURT; or, Country Hosp 
talities, by Catharine Sinclair. (Next week.) 
A TREATISE ON MOULDING AND CASTING, being! 
Hand-book for moulders in sand, cement, and me! 
forms ; for founders of iron, brass, copper, tin, zinc, * ; 
other metals. With 42 wood engravings by Frederi’ 












Overman. 
*,* Early Orders from the Trade solicited. dei 
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VALUABLE CLASSICAL AND SCHOOL BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO.. 


110 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 





















KUHNER’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 


A New Edition. With Exercises, a Latin Reader, and Vocabularies. Translated and Remodelled by J. T. Cuamrtin, Professor of Greek and Latin in 
Waterville College. 12mo. 


KUHNER’S PREPARATORY LATIN EXERCISE BOOK. 


Being an Introduction to the Latin Grammar. By J.T. Cuamrzin. 12mo. (Jn Press.) 


CROSBY’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 


’ 4 A Grammar of the Greek Language. By Atruevs Crossy, late Professor of Greek in Dartmouth College 12mo. 


CROSBY’S GREEK LESSONS; 


Consisting of Selections from Xenophon’s Anabasis, with Directions for the Study of the Grammar, Notes, Exercises in Translation from English into 
Greek, and Vocabulary. By A.trnevs Crossy. 12mo. 


CROSBY'S ANABASIS OF XENOPHON. 


With an Index of Grammatical Reference. 12mo. pp. 288. 


WILSON’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 


A New Edition. 12mo. 


. LE BRUN'’S TELEMAQUE. 12mo. 


Les Aventures de T’élémaque, fils d’Ulysse, par M. Fénélon. New Edition. By Cuartes Le Brun. 


ue fe 
y 





TITUS LIVIUS. 


By Cuartes Fousom, Professor in Harvard College. 12mo. 


FOLLEN’S GERMAN GRAMMAR. 


A Practical Grammar of the German Language, by Cuartes Foxen, formerly Professor of German in Harvard University. 12mo. | 


FOLLEN’S GERMAN READER. 


For Beginners. A new Edition. 12mo. 








3) ADAMS'S ARITHMETICAL SERIES. 
5 : CONSISTING OF 
, be, ADAMS’S NEW ARITHMETIC. New revised edition, 12mo. ADAMS'S MENSURATION, MECHANICAL POWERS, AND MA- 
ty ADAMS'S KEY TO NEW ARITHMETIC. chinery. 12mo. 
ADAMS’S PRIMARY ARITHMETIC; or, Mental Operations in Num- | ADAMS’S BOOK-KEEPING: with Jounnat anv Lepeer. 
a bers, being an Introduction to Adams’s New Revised Arithmetic. 
being® 
metal . 
5 The above for sale by Booksellers generally throughout the United States. 
ede ; 


Boston, January 10, 1851. 
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A CHOICE LIST OF WORKS 
From the Press of HARPER & BROTHERS, 82 Cliff Street, New York 





L 
HENRY SMEATON: 


A Jacobite Story of the Reign of George the First, 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq., 
Author of “ The Old Oak Chest,” “ The Convict,” “Gowrie,” “The Woodman,” 
“The Forgery,” ‘‘ Richelieu,’ “ Russell,” “ Beauchamp,” &c., &c. 
8vo. Paper, Price 50 cents. 

We estimate Mr. James's abilities as a romance writer highly; his works are lively 
and interesting, and animated by a spirit of sound and healthy morality in feeling, and of 
natural delineatioa in character, which we think will secure for them a calin popularity 
which will last.”— Edinburgh Review. 


Mr. James’s books are always good in two senses :—they have a moral tendency, and 
they have useful information.— Excelsior. 


II. 
LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND, 


And Engtish Princesses connected with the Regal Succession of Great Britain. 


By AGNES STRICKLAND, 
Author of “ Lives of the Queens of Scotland.” 
Vol. [. 12mo. Muslin, Price $1 00. 


Each of the Lives in the present series of royal biographies forme a distinct original 


narrative of individual yet general interest, illustrative of the course of civilization, the 


— of the arts, and the costume of the period: to which they belong, and is calcu- 
ated to lend a charm to the study of history, which, when truthfully told and philoso- 


phically congidered, is the noblest school of ethics replete with mora! teaching.— Author's 


Preface. 
The larity of the author of the “ Queens of England,” would have sufficiently 
justi a sequel like thiv, had there been nothing beyond a mere extended unity of his- 


torical plan to suggest it; but the subject itself isso “ redolent” of interesting matter that 


it must at once succeed to all the attractions of its precursor — London Li a 


Literary Gazette. 
Curious repert:sies of antiquarian, historical, and biographical information, where 


something may be found to suit all tastes.—Zondon Spectator. 
Ill. 
THE DECLINE OF POPERY AND ITS CAUSES. 


An Address delivered in the a Se on Wednesday Evening, January 


By REV. N. MURRAY, D.D. 
8vo. paper. Price 10 cts. 


IV. 


“ The most complete Latin Dictionary that has ever appeared.”’ 


A LATIN-ENGLISH LEXICON, 


Founded on the larger Latin-German Lexicon of Dr. William Freund. With Additions 
and Corrections from the Lexicons of Gesner, Facciolati, Scheller, Georges, &c. 


By E. A. ANDREWS, LL.D. 
Royal Octavo, sheep extra. Price $5 00. 


“This great work of Dr. Freund is well known to the best educated scholars as one of | 





v. 
THE BARDS OF THE BIBLE. 


By GEORGE GILFILLAN. 
In one volume, large I2mo., on fine paper, and beautifully bound in Muslin. 
Price Thirty-five cents. 


This work is written with great eloquence and power of thought, and is embued with 
a congeniality of — and a poetic fervor akin to that of the Divine Bards whose mo. 
rits it delineates. It is unquestionably superior to any work that has been produced oy 
the characters and beauties of the inspired Minstrels of Israel. 


VI. 
HARPERS’ NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
FOR JANUARY. 


The popularity of this Magazine continues to increase steadily and rapidly, with the 
publication of every successive number. Every month adds over Five ‘Thousand Copies 
to nm, eet nen Td goa cee teeste of phew we other, and without ex. 
cep as ex the warmest tion jan of the work and of th ‘ 
ner in which it has thus far been carried out. ¥ a 


Terms.—Turee Doutars a year, or Twenty-rive Cents a Number. The Finer 
Vowumx, containing siz numbers, is ready, neatly bound in muslin. at Two Douiars 
The Work may be amy | Booksellers and Periodical Agents, and af the Publishers. 

Liberal arrangements will be made with the Trade, with Postmasters, and with Agent, 
ior efforts in circulating the Work, and Specimen Numbers will be supplied Eratuitously 


will supply Mail and City Subscribers when payment is made to th 
edvence. Clube supplied upon liberal terms. ots 

Persons desiring the Work tanuy will please to FURNISH THEIR NAMES AND ADDRES; 
To THE Acents. Orders for numbers from the commencement can now be supplied. 


The giant of the Monthlies is Harpers’ New Monthly Magazine, which, in the shor 
space of six months’ has leaped into a circulation of over fifty thousand copies. ‘This 
unparalleled success is, doubtless. to some extent, due to the remarkable cheapness of the 
work: but cheapness, without merit, would never have secured it. * * * The vay 
wealth of the periodical literature of the age—the richest of it—is made tributary by 
this Magazine to the culture as well as the entertainment of the American people, i 
an almost nominal price. And what isa most cheering feature of the times, an indica 
tion not merely of the good taste and good sense of the editors, but also of the intel. 
lectual and moral progress of our people, its selections are generally of a very high 
order, both in point of substantial literary merit and of moral tendency. Its Monthly 
Record of Current Events is prepared with great skill and judgment; and the Literary 
Notices are both impartial and discriminating. In a word, as we have said, Harpers 
New Monthly has achieved its great success by deserving it.—Methodist Quarterly 
Review. 

It is a rich cabinet of Historical, Biographical, Literary, and Scientific varieties ; ani 
its rapidly increasing patronage proves the high estimation in which it is held by the 
public, as its acquaintance is extended.—Christian Freeman and Family Visitor. 

The January Number maintains the reputation acquired by its predecessors. [t con- 
tains a large supply of amusing and entertaining reading.— Christian Chronicle. 

Its attractions are undiminished. The articles are numerous, and selected with er- 
ceeding good taste. This work circulates everywhere in the nation.—Zion's Herald 
and Wesleyan Journal. 

We cordially recommend all heads of families to make their households a Christmas 
gift of this very popular Magazine.— Daily British Whig (Ca.). 


The monthly record is given with great fullness and care by one who is fully compe- 
tent to the work.—New York Observer. 


ME the most consummate speciinens of German intellectual enterprise and persistency. The | ‘These monthly supplies of good reading are as choice, as varied, as interesting, and 
; present edition contains in its definitions, in its comparison of synonyms, in its general | 88 instructive, as they are regular in coming, generous in amount (144 solid pages tos 
”) philological »pparatus, and in the number and variety of its references to the original and | umber), cheap in price (25 cents), and attractive in their outward appearance. — Enct 
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classic wuthors, an amount of information not surpassed by any similar work extant, Dttnber isin fact a new book, beautifully printed, engerly rexd, and worth preserving. 


while in the luminous and philosophical arrangement of its materials, it is without an 
equal among the most complete productions in this department of study. 

«“* * * The learned editor, Dr. Andrews, who has attained such a distinguished re- 
putation as one of the soundest and most thorough Latin philologists in the United 
States, has been assisted in its preparation by several friends and associates of great lite- 


rary eminence, among whom are President Woolsey of Vale College, Prof. Robbins of 


Middlebury College, and Prof. Wm. W. Turner of the Union Theological Schoo! in New 
York. The result of their anited labors, as exhibited in the substantial volume before 
us, is a worthy monument of their high cultivation, their patience of intellectul toil, 
and their habits of profound, vigilant, and accurate research, and will reflect great credit 
on the progress of sound learning in this couvtry.”’ 

We congratulate the students and texchers of the Latin language on the appearance 
of this elaborate work. It furnishes them with an apparatus far superior to that enjoyed 
by their pred %. Itcontains the results of the most thorough scholarship, foreign 
and domestic, and is abundantly adapted to the wants of the student. The present 
work is distinguished from every manual Latin English Lexicon heretofore published, 
not only by the number of authorities cited, but by its full reference in every case both 
to the name of the classical author, and to the particular treatise, book, section, or line 
of bis writings in which the passage referred to is to be found. We hope the book will 
find its way into all the literary institutions of our land.—NMew York Observer. 

We presume thit this work will at once take the place of all other Latin Lexicons in 
the higher seminaries of the United States, as well as be adopted for occasional con- 
sultation. The vast amount’of philological information which it contains, the simpli 
city und clearness of its arrangements, the profound and accurate researches on which 
it is founded, and the strenuous industry, vigilant judgment, and discriminating taste 
which are everywhere visible iu its composition, justly entitle it to this pre-eminence.— 

ing Mirror 

This Lexicon excels every other, of the same compass, in the completeness of its 
vocabularies, the extent of its definitions, the number of authorities quoted or referred 
to, and especially in the exactness of the references made to the original authors, which 
are always designated by book, section, and line. The American editor, assisted by 
many learned friends, has devoted the labor of many years to the translation and im- 

nt of the original work, and the result is a proud monument of American 
scholarship. The typographical execution of the work is superior, and the printing of 
the words defined in large type, we regard as a decided improvement.—New York 
Courier and Enquirer. 
The most complete Latin Dictionary that has ever appeared.— Methodist Quarterly 








The best parts of many books about to be born first see the light in Harpers’ New 
Monthly. The selections ure made from the best and latest English sources. They 
cover a wide range. Among them are good toles from Blackwood, Dublin University 
Magazine, &c.; characters of distinguished persons, by such writers as Gilfillan ; copi- 
ous streams of suashine from Dickens's Household Words; poems, few, shori, and 
choice, and all sorts of good literature that can be popular. * * * The Monthly Sum- 
mary of Events at the ead of each number is very full, condensed, and clear, embrac 
ing a month’s concise history of each important nation in its turn. To those who st 
nothing but confusion in German politics. we would recommend the brief and able expesi 
tion in this (January) number. ‘The Literary Notices are from the pen of an editor 
whose ripe and genial scholarship and general literary ability are well known in this 
quarter and # good guarantee that all books shall meet the treatment they deserve a 
his hinds.— The Commonwealth. 
VIL. 


THE MOTHER’S RECOMPENSE: 


A Sequel to Home Influence. 
By GRACE AGUILAR. 
8vo. Paper. Price Twenty-five Cents. 

* Home Influence” is one of the most — and a ye works of fiction . “< 
lish langoage—a work of surpassi mterest, and inculcating sentiments of (he 
paar morality. The sequel traces the of home influence over those whom the 
previous volume has introduced to the reader. Asa work of fiction of an elevated 
character, the sequel is worthy of general perusal. It is distinguished by the same 
simple and beautiful style, and the same tone of pure morality which characterizes 
“ Home Influence,” and we feel confident that few who have read that work will f«!! 

to peruse the sequel.— Boston Journal. 


VIII. 
THE ISLAND WORLD OF THE PACIFIC: 


Being the Personal Narrative and Results of Travel through the Sandwich or Hawailat 
Islands, and other Parts of the Polynesia. 


By Rev. HENRY T. CHEEVER, 
Author of “The Whale and his Captors.” 
With a Map and Engravings. 12mo. muslin. Price $1 00. 





